




















Made to Fit Homes 
of Folks You Know 


HIS new Hoffman non-thermostatic auto- 

matic heater was made to fit certain con- 
ditions and requirements found in many homes 
in every community. No other heater so ex- 
actly fits these conditions and requirements. 


OFFMA 


No. 6O 
Pressure Valve Heater 


This has been proved by the success which 
dealers have had and are having with the Hofi- 
man No. 60. They find that it fills a well de- 
fined need, that it enables them to make sales 
which they could not make so easily with any 
other heater. 

It will pay you to get posted on this Hoff- 
man No. 60. If you haven't already comple 
details on it, write for full informatiopéR¢ 
and be in a position to recommend thé 
for installations which it will fit mppst HER 6 


tively and economically. 


THE HOFFMAN HEATER 
1636 Oberlin Avenue i Lorain, Ohio 


Branches in all important centers. 
The Hoffman Heater Company is an independent organization, 
not affiliated with any other heater company, paying no royalties. 
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On the Job 
night and day 


* 
ee wee ee 


DEPENDABLE 


Install a 
estern Mechanical Control 


for water gas apparatus. 


Dog days or blizzard, it’s all the same. Faithful, 
dependable, always ready to get maximum results. No 
requests for “a raise,” and no strikes. With the 

“Mechanical Man” running the set, the super- 





Write today for intendent or foreman may concentrate on the most 
Bulletin J-210-E interesting part of gas-making, namely, the effects of 
; % gradual changes of blast time, of up-run time, of down- 
oe run time and of oil spray time. Everything is adjust- 
oe | able, right in front and easy to understand, and once 


set it stays set till the superintendent or foreman 
changes it. Equip your set now. 





Ge)A/estern Gas 
Construction Co. 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 





Standard Water Gas Sets Complete Gas Plants 





Purifiers 
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The illustration 
shows the Coal 
Feed Boxes and 
Gas Offtakes at 
the Stack Level. 


View of Coal Feed Boxes and Gas Offtakes 


In the Glover-West continuous carbonization system the 
boxes on top of the retorts hold two hours’ supply of coal 
and are filled by the simple operation of a hand lever. 
The speed of extraction of the coke governs the rate of 
coal passage through the heated zone. 


WEST GAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 


of America, Ine. 


50 Nassau St. New York 
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What Is Wrong with Gas Appliance 
Merchandising? 


An Experience That Carries a Moral 


Putting yourself in the other fellow’s shoes and 
looking at your own business from his (the consum- 
er’s) standpoint is a mighty good thing to do. 

Let us take a walk down to the business center of 
town and do some shopping. 

We know that we have in our home a gas range 
that has been there some time. Just how long we do 
not remember. It has always cooked more or less 
efficiently and through 
having had it for quite 


By FRANK L. McCORMICK 


to us as to their need right in our home. We go in- 
side to see how prices are and how they can be bought 
and get a better idea than we got from looking at the 
window. 

As we enter the store, it occurs to us that this 
dealer has been hammering away at our mind by dis- 
plays and newspaper advertising, both on his own 
account and through co-operation of the central sta- 
tion and manufacturer 
through national advertis- 








some time, we have noth- 
ing with which to con- 
trast its performance, so 
being human, ‘ve accept it 
as it is and give it prac- 
tically no further thought 

In addition to our gas 
range at home, we have a 
tank water heater. As to 
whether or not it gives us 
enough hot water for our 
needs along the best lines 
of efficiency or whether or 
not we have actually or- 
dered our lives around the 
results given by the water 
heating equipment that 
we have in our home, is 
another thought that has 
never occurred to us. 

This is all of the gas 
equipment that is in ours, 
the average American 
home. 


thing wrong? 


Editor. 








When we: read this article first 
we thought the author had con- 
fused the “Journal” with some pub- 
lication in the electrical field. Then 
we read it again and we saw the 
real ingenuity involved. Why must 
we have this sort of thing constantly 
brought up to us? Is there some- 
How about it?— 


|} ing in our favorite peri- 
odicals. 

The very air as we en- 
ter the store seems to ra- 
diate, “Buy electrical 
equipment.” 

A well-dressed sales- 
person accosts us and 
makes us feel glad that 
we entered the store as 
there is no feeling present 
that we are taking up any 
one’s time and our own 
needs while very indefi- 
nite are the particular in- 
terest of that salesperson. 

We are shown the won- 
ders of a dozen different 
electrically onerated ap- 
pliances and about every- 
thing that we never really 
quite made up our minds 
that we needed until this 
salesperson brought the 














As we come to the busi- 
ness center, we run across 
a good-looking, well-arranged window display show- 
inz electric equipment. Our mind is open as to just 
why we are shopping around but the display of the 
electric shop proves to be too strong for us to get by 
without taking a look. 

We notice that there is an excellent line of clothes 
washers on display. We have one in ovf home, so do 
not give it more than ordinary attention. 

Our attention is next attracted to a very clever ar- 
rangement of electric irons. Again are we passive in 
our ?ttention. 

Our attention is, however, powerfully attracted bv 
the electric percolater and the dozen and one actuallv 
nécessary things electrically operated. It strikes us 
verv forcibly that we ought to get one once in a while, 
as they look so good, are well presented, and appeal 


matter home to us. 

We decide that we can 
make ‘just one purchase, as to go out of that store 
after having given the family history to the sales- 
person in answer to clever questioning and also gone 
over the actual details of just what our household 
equipment is, makes us feel that we are too far be- 
hind the times. 

After saying that we will take the one article (the 
price end of it as compared with the necessity of hav- 
ing it, being a very small thing—we have been prop- 
erly sold by the salesperson) we are then put through 
a real treat in the way of lamp displays. \Ve never 
realized the real art of design and finish that elec- 
tric equipment in general has until we get into the 
lamp end of it. The beautiful shades, real works of 
art awaken thoughts about our home that never oc- 
curred before. The desire to own a good-looking 
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floor lamp and one or more table lamps is so appar- 
ent to us that we are mentally reviewing the chances 
to purchase at least the first lamp for our home, either 
next pay day or the one after. 

We get so interested that we feel that the wonder- 
ful stunt of cooking by electricity could be explained 
to us as we have been so courteously treated that not 
to ask about it would show lack of appreciation of the 
salesperson’s desire to please. Remember we are just 
one of millions of laymen in this country and first 
impressions are everything to us. 

The question about electric ranges finds a very at- 
tentive ear. It is so much cleaner than gas. Needs 
no matches to light. Has no danger attached to it 
and does such wonderful work that it is worth hav- 
ig for service and convenience’ sake. The matter 
of price cannot enter into the desire to have it as who 
considers price when being shown an electric range 
by the usual electric shop salesperson. Again do we 
feel that we would not be showing the right view if 
we brought up the matter of price and maintenance 
cost. 

We leave the electric shop profoundly impressed 
without experience. Mentally, we are running over 
the absolute necessity of having more than the 
washer and cleaner and toaster that is now the full 
extent of our electrical equipment. 


Applying an Old Adage 


“Where there is a will, there is always a way,” is 
an old adage but a very true one. The electric shop 
has studied out the practical application of that adage 
to its customers and we have proven the wisdom of 
their planning as when we leave that store, we are 
sold on the idea that electricity is the only type of 
fuel equipment for which we are limited in buying to 
the extent of our pocketbooks. 

To be honest about it, gas is so inferior to our 
minds after we have been through the hands of the 
salesperson in the electric shop that we have for- 
gotten about the use of gas‘in our home. You see, 
we have always known that gas stoves succeeded coal 
stoves on account of the bother of running a coal 
stove and our water heating is being done because 
when we removed the coal stove, we-had to have hot 
water and in installing a gas range (make or size 
never being given any consideration at all) why it 
was logical that we bought the thing that was per- 
fectly obvious to go with the gas stove, and that was 
the water heater. As to whether or not we needed 
the type or size water heater that we got or whether 
or not it was installed and adjusted properly, how do 
you expect us to know? 

Still having some time left on our hands, we think 
we will go down to the other end of the block or so, 
as there may be something of interest to us. To our 
real surprise, we see several very good-looking elec- 
trica’ shops, every one of which has a mighty well- 
dressed window that appeals to something inside of 
us to stop and look at it for a minute. 

It occurs to us that there is a gas company in the 
town and that they might have something of interest. 
as they are somewhat competitive to the electric in- 
dustry. 


Oh, Yes, There Is a Gas Company! 


Not having occasion to go to the gas company very 
r.uch, as we pay their bills by check, we have tosstop 


a minute and think where they are located. Remember- 
ing where they are located, we wend our way down 
there. 

It cannot help but strike us that there is something 
wrong with the window display in contrasting it with 
the electric shop windows that we have just been 
looking at. 

There is a lacking in the personal appeal. It seems 
to our untrained eyes that somewhere between the 
manufacturer of the gas appliances shown and the 
gas company themselves, there is a slip-up in getting 
the idea of gas appliances presented to us, the buying 
public, as there is a lack of that direct personal ap- 
peal that was so very apparent in the electric shops. 

However, we are not prejudiced, so reserve our de- 
cision in the matter until we have gone into the shop 
and taken a look 


Entering the sales floor, we feel the lack of design 
and finish without attempting to analyze why, but 
are conscious of it, nevertheless, that comes to us as 
we look about, and unconsciously contrast the sales 
display of the gas company floor with the electric 
shop. 

There are no clothes washers, vacuum cleaners or 
the dozen and one designs and finishes of household 
equipment every one of which we have been sold on 
as needing in our own home. 


There are several makes of gas ranges, all grouped 
together, and several different types of water-heating 
devices and some room heaters, but the appeal to us 
that was made in the electric shop is for some unde- 
finable reason lacking. 


Obeying That Impulse 


We did not come to the sales floor because we 
needed any one of the specific articles displayed there, 
but because we were following out the same impulse 
that caused us to go into the electric shop. 

A salesperson approaches: us and asks us if we are 
interested in a gas range. To our negative answer, 
she then asks us if we care to look at water heaters. 
Again a negative answer. She then asks us if we 
have a room heater and we tell her that we have not 
and never felt the need of one, as our house is warm 
enough usually to be as comfortable as we feel that 
we need it. 

There is nothing in her talk to me or in the per- 
sonal appeal of the display that awakens our interest 
after the experience that we have passed through at 
the electric shop. 


Our Pocketbook Is Still Locked 


After making a brief survey and thanking the sales- 
person for the attention, we leave. 

Arriving home, we talk over our experiences that 
we had downtown. , 

Net results of the trip: One toaster bought and 
the desire to buy electric equipment firmly seated in 
our minds 

Being of an analytical turn of mind that evening, 
we determined to sit down and make an analysis of 
that afternoon’s experience. Our business is along 
entirely different lines, but as laymen. we pride our- 


(Continued on page 214.) 
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Getting the Gas Range Business 
Selling the Idea Now Will Sell Stoves in the Summer 
By WILLIAM BLISS STODDARD 


rhis is the time to plan the campaign for selling 
gis ranges. The majority of people do not feel able 

go in and buy a stove as they would a magazinc 

a pound of candy. They want time to study the 
merits of the different kinds, and to know just what 
each will do. Moreover, a great many of them must 
first be sold on the gas idea itself before they begin 
to take an interest in the ranges. This being the 
case, the merchant who features gas ranges in March 
and April will sell a bigger crop in May and June 
than the firm that waits until warm weather forces 
upon the harassed housewife the conviction that 
she needs some cooler fuel for cooking. 

One of the best plans along the publicity line was 
that arranged by the Leader, Jacksonville Fla., who 
early in the spring staged a “Mary Cash Sale.” This, 
as the public soon learned, was merely a play upon 
the words “merry. cash,” and the smashing way in 
which they went about it literally hurled -its notice 
upon the people. Two entire pages were taken in 
order to do justice to their announcements. The first 
was general in tone and merely stated that a two 
weeks’ sale of gas stoves and ranges would take place 
on a certain date, at which time $10,000 worth of 
stoves would be on display. An extract from this 
page that struck -home with particular force was, 
“This is not a dream, nor a scheme—we are far too 
practical to deal in either. This sale will be a roar- 
ing reality.” The second page was given over to 
quotations covering the entire range of stoves and 
accessories on sale, with a number of cuts to illustrate 
then. Numerous special stunts were employed to 
get the people into the store and make people talk 
about it. One of these was a woman who symbolized 
“Mary Cash,” and they advised that to the first fem- 
inine patron who found her on opening day and ac- 
costed her with “You are Miss Mary Cash,” $5 would 





Schlueter’s, Oakland, Cal., Has Open-Window 
Display 


be given. In order to do something spectacular that 
would make people talk and give them free news- 
paper publicity they announced that to the patron 
coming to the store in the worst-looking auto they 
would give a fine aluminum set for the gas range. 
Cards announcing this feature were printed and 
mailed to young men throughout the country and 
neighboring towns, saying: 


ANOTHER GOOD SALE 
Look! Look! Look! 


To the person coming to the “Mary Cash Sale” 
in the worst-looking auto, on March 30, bearing 
a home-made sign reading, “To the Leader,” we 
will give free a fine set of aluminum. This is a 
lively one, boys. 

Wake up! Get into the contest! Be at the 
store not later than 3 P. M., Friday, March 30. 
Crank up your Ford. Don’t fail to come. 

Bring the whole family, including your 
mother-in-law and dog Spot. 


In order to produce a more impressive effect the 
curtains of all the windows were drawn for a day in 
order to arrange the windows, and the curtains bore 
signs, “Drawn to make arrangements for our ‘Mary 
Cash Sale.’” . Every window was devoted to stoves, 
but only two were placed in a window, so that they 
did not present the appearance of a junk shop. Color- 
ful hangings and potted plants were used in each 
window, and each stove was placed on a low draped 
platform so that it could be studied to advantage. 
One window held in addition to the stoves a white 
enamel table on which was placed the aluminum set. 
Cards attached to the stoves gave the price of each. 

The Peoples Gas Company, Chicago, are constantly 





The Peoples Gas Company, of Chicago, Compare the 
Stove of 1883 and the Modern Gas Range 
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giving additional service to their patrons. Their 
latest plan is to sell not only gas but all the outfit- 
tings of a home where gas and modern conveniences 
are used Thus they are showing refrigerators, 
kitchen cabinets, pyrex and aluminum ware and, of 
course, most appropriate of all—gas ranges. A re- 
cent display recalled to the matron the pride with 
which she first displayed her gas range, back in the 
eighties, and yet she had to smile at the small, heavy 
and unhandsome stove in comparison with the 
brightly burnished quick-action range with which her 
daughter or granddaughter will start housekeeping. 
The window showed on a mound of rose-colored 
plush a small, rusty stove, with the card, “1883—one 
of the first double-oven stoves ever made.” At the 
other side was a large nickel and enamel range, with 
the sign, “1921—how much it has grown in forty 
years.” A third card called attention to the fact that 
one of the new stoves could be purchased on easy 
payments, or a little cheaper by paying cash. 


A very clever ad was run by them to feature their 
gas ranges. It showed a large wing set with a gas 
stove instead of a diamond. Within the ring were 
the words: “Every June bride should insist upon 
a modern gas range in her kitchen. Hubby will ap- 
preciate it, too, for it means better cooked meals in 
far less time than by the old coal method.” A plan 
adopted by them at the Pageant of Progress Exposi- 
tion could be used to equal advantage by other gas 
companies. Every community has an industrial 
show, or a fair of some kind during the spring or 
summer, and no firm should miss the chance of hav- 
ing some of their stoves on view, and if demonstra- 
tions of its delicious cooking are given by a domestic 
science expert, so much the better. But to get back 
to the publicity method of the Peoples Gas Com- 
pany. They had hundreds of tickets printed, and 
one of these was given to every one who visited their 
booth. They announced that a gas range would be 
given to the holder of the lucky ticket at the close of 
the exposition. There were none of the objectionable 
lottery features about it, as they sold no tickets--in 
fact, had no merchandise of any kind to sell—and the 
stove was a free gift to get publicity. Fach day the 
names of all who had written them on the stub given 
out were placed in a hat and a single name drawn, 
which was posted on the bulletin board. This was 
done every day during the fair, and on the last day 
the names of the two dozen people on the board were 
put into a box, and the name drawn out won the 
prize. 

People like to get close to merchandise. Every 
woman wants to open the oven doors, and inspect a 
stove she purposes buying from every angle. In 
Oakland, Cal., there is a firm (Schlueter’s) who makes 
this possible. The plate-glass windows at one side 
are so arranged that they slide out in grooves. The 
platform of the window is then taken down, leaving 
a white tiled window base about three inches above 
the level of the pavement. Here is placed the mer- 
chandise to be demonstrated. A recent display was 


backed with tiled paper and on one side was a huge 


red heart six feet high. Ribbons ran from it to a gas 
range, and the heart was captioned, “The oven is the 
heart of the gas range. Look into the fresh-air oven.” 
Several other smaller ranges were shown on either 
side, and above them were lithographs calling atten- 
tion to the merits of this particular range. You may 


be sure that countless women who were hurrying b 
stopped at the striking display, and proceeded ' 
avail themselves of “looking into” the oven and oth 
merits of the range. They did this all the mor 
readily because they were conscious that no sale: 
man was standing over them with book in han 
eager to take their order. On a small stand by th 
stove was a pamphlet fully describing all its specia 
features and a card suggested. “Take one of thes: 
home to study at your leisure’—another Hint o 
which many availed themselves. 





Keeping Before the Public the Necessity for 
Conserving Gas 


A number of advertisements have been placed in 
various papers and bulletins by the gas companies of 
Pittsburgh, designed to keep before the gas users 
the absolute necessity of careful attention to the 
saving of gas. This one invites the people to visit 
one of the several stores maintained by the Phila- 
delphia Company, where demonstrators are on hand 
to instruct and explain proper methods of using gas: 


YOUR GAS FLAME 


A long yellow, smoky flame in a cooking range, 
water hearter or any other similar appliance indi- 
cates a waste of gas. 

A short, sharp flame with no luminous part 
indicates good burning efficiency. 

Better efficiency means lower gas bills and 
more satisfactory service. Correct flames elimi- 
nate smoke and dirt. Proper adjustment brings 
greater convenience and comfort. 

All burners should be made with air and gas 
adjustments. By changing the gas orifice or the 
air shutter, the correct sharp blue flame can be 
obtained with any good gas burner. 

Come and see us if you do not understand how 
to adjust your own burners. 


Demonstration of How to Use Gas at 
The Gas & Electric Shops 


And this one— 


WHY SAVE GAS 
? 

Your gas company is not asking you to save 
gas or to use it economically for its own selfish 
purposes. 

From the standpoint of the gas consumer 
alone, it is to his benefit to reduce the amount of 
gas which is being wasted. 

Lower gas bills and better gas service are the 
rewards for the efficient use of this valuable fuel. 

A satisfied customer is just as great an asset 
to the gas company as a satisfied customer is to 
any business. Therefore, it is important that we 
give such information as will benefit the user of 
gas most. 

Consult us regarding your gas appliances or 
any other features of gas service. 


The Gas & Electric Shops 
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Examine Motive—Get at Reason 

Some one has said, “A definition is a dangerous 
thing,” yet in order to get our story over to instill 
the idea in the minds of those who are seeking 
sons why.” we feel that we will do well to quote 
Webster: “Motive: That which incites to action.” 
\Vhen a woman buys an all enameled gas range with 
a temperature control, she acts; she parts with cold 
coin. You know that, but do you know the motive? 

There is the thing we want to understand: What 
was the reason, the stimulus, the inducement, the in- 
centive that caused the woman to purchase this gas 
range? If we understood these things is it not rea- 
sonable to believe, thus armed, we could go out and 
cause other women to purchase, using the same argu- 
ments or offering the same inducements that incited 
action on the part of this woman? 

Now, don’t say, “More theoretical bunk! 
doesn’t some one give us some real suggestions. 
some constructive ideas, and cut the theory ?” 

We grant you that theory is rife, and has been since 
the beginning of time, or since man first became de- 
peadent, vet is theory not necessary, does not theory 
of necessity always proceed a theorem and therefore 
when a man becomes theoretical does it not indicate 
that he is thinking, weighing, analyzing, seeking a 
reason or a truth, to establish a theorem? 

[tf you will subject the word “motive” to that treat- 
ment and apply the word to selling vou will have 
taken a step forward. If vou will analvze the motives 
which cause folks to purchase and use gas consuming 
aprliances and tabulate your findings vou will be able 
to use the information thus obtained to attract and 
to interest others in your commodity and the mer- 
chandise you sell to efficiently utilize that commod- 
ity. Back of every sale. every purchase made, there 
is a metive, and the salesman who understands what 
these diferent motives are, and who will apply this 
information to selline will without doubt show a 
greater volume of sales than if he were dependent 
entirely on the unscientific “trial-and-error method.” 
‘he man who seeks purchasers with the reason why 
folks buv tucked away in his brain is hunting with 
ammunition that is bound to get the game once it 
oves in sight 
If the salesman will take the time to analvze the 
motives back of a dozen or two sales and set them 
cown he will have discovered the basic principle 
tpon which sales plans are built and volumes cre- 
«ted. He will have the data necessary for the devel- 
‘pment of motives. It may be that he will discover 
that Mrs. Jones will buy an all enameled gas range 
\ith a temperature control because Mrs. Smith has 
one, or it may be that Mrs. Jones will buy one of 
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she wants to be 
her neighborhood. 
to buy, use it on 


those fireless ranges because 
first in everything—a leader in 
Find the motive that causes one 
others, make it your key, and be always on the alert 
for new motives. Back of every purchase, every ex 
penditure there is a motive. 

The motive that caused the family tabby to cap- 
ture and devour the pet canary was hunger, the 
vacuum in Tom’s “tummy” incited action and the 
family lost “the beautiful singer,” and your analysis 
might show that folks may be incited in the same 
manner—appeal to their tummies may turn the trick. 
But you better examine motives There may be other 
incentives. 
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What’s Your System—Single or Double 
Tracked? 

Do you operate your selling department on a single 
or double track system? 

The single-track system is that which operates 
from but one point to another-—there and back— 
while the double-track system permits continuous 
passage in both directions or either direction at any 
and all times, from either end. 

Single-track merchandising is that which forces the 
entire burden of distribution on the dealer, or where 
the dealer assumes all of the burden of ‘distribution 
due to an ingrown desire to monopolize any ideas 
that may by chance uncovered by him. 

With the single-track system. where the dealer as- 
sumes or where the burden of distribution is entirely 
thrust upon him, where he undertakes to attract at- 
tention, arouse interest create desire and ultimately 
cause contracts to be signed or money to be poured 
in by the consumer the single-track system is in use. 
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SINGLE. TRACK SYSTEM 


The single-track system is used by some folks who 
should know better, on the plea that it decreases the 
cost of distribution. This is fallacy. 

Double-track merchandising is that wherein the 
burden is shared by and between the manufacturer 
and the dealer or the manufacturer, distributor and 
dealer where the merchandise is sold through a joh- 
ber. The double-track system is that system where- 
by the use of printers’ ink, in national advertising is 
employed, where the manufacturer attracts atten- 
tion, arouses interest and creates desire, leaving the 
distribution to the dealer, With the double-track 
system the dealer “ties in” local effort to national 
effort. The dealer understands that the national ad- 
vertising brings the consumer to the point of action 
and that it is up to him to produce the order blank 
or contract. 

Double track merchandising lessens the cost of 
manufacturer and distribution, and at the same time 
increases sales volume to the ultimate consumer at a 
lower cost per unit. Which means maximum pro- 
duction and distribution at a minimum cost. 

Where thé double-track system is employed the 
manufacturer co-operates with the dealer in some one 
or all of the following ways: 

1. By advertising in the national magazines.- 

2. By advertising in local newspapers. (This is 
unusual in the household appliance line, and should 
not be expected at this time.) 

3. By furnishing cuts and mats for use by the 
dealer in local newspapers, and by furnishing copy 
for use in connection with dealer advertising. 

4. By writing prospective customers who make di- 
rect inquiry, as the result of national advertising, ad- 
visitng them of the dealer in their city who sells the 
merchandise advertised. 

5. By paying a fixed per cent of the dealers adver- 
tising expenditures, or by paying for advertising done 
by the dealer in local newspapers up to a fixed sum 
(this is done by manufacturers of electrical house- 
hold appliances in some cases), upon presentation by 
dealer of papers containing the advertisements. 

6. By furnishing direct mail advertising and litera- 
ture, and mailing same for the dealer, addressing 
form letters and envelopes imprinted for the dealer, 
and mailing to a list furnished by the dealer at a fixed 
charge, usually the cost of postage only. 

?. By furnishing printed matter with the dealer’s 


name and address imprinted for use by the deai: 
For store and direct distribution. 

3. By furnishing miscellaneous advertising hel, 
show and window cards, lantern slides, films, c 
cards, catalogues, window cut-outs. posters and sm 
novelties 

9. By sending into the dealer’s territory, speci 
men to train the dealer’s salespersons, to conduct sp 
cial demonstrations and follow up live prospects. Th 
service is usually paid for by the dealer in the wa 
of commissions on direct sales made by the speci 
men. 

All the above material and helps cost the manufa: 
turer money—good, hard kale—and the dealer w! 
wishes to avail himself of any of it should first decide 
just which is best to use in his particular case ai 
in iust what quantities and when, and only pla 
requisitions for material or helps that he is going t 
utilize to its fullest extent. 

Che dealer who puts in a requisition for “five thor 
sand of everything you’ve got” is pretty apt to use 
about 85 per cent of that received to catch dust under 
a counter or in a storeroom. Using material in that 
way attracts no attention, arouses no interest and cr: 
ates no desire, save the desire of the manufacturer to 
eliminate dealer helps. 

Double-track merchandising is the type to emplo: 
if you are going to employ any system, fully and in 
telligently, and it is the most economical, even though 
it is often abused as just related by the fellow who 
draws an oversupply of helps and fails to use them 
If, however, you are not going to use system in your 
selling, but intend to depend on the “trial-and-erro 
method,” it would seem that the single-track system 
is the one to employ, for its costs are borne by no on 
save the dealer employing it—which is right. 

In the new era of ’twenty-two, the dealers who ar” 
up and going will study the trade magazines, watc! 
the advertising pages in order to keep up with the 


times and in order that they may avail themselves o7 


new ideas and new merchandise and dealer helps 
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of ered by the live manufacturers. The live manu- 
faturer understands that in order to secure live 
dealers he must first advertise in their trade papers— 
to the dealers in their own language. He is aware 
that before he can secure any considerable consumer 
demand he must first secure dealer demand, distri- 
bution, and he understands that the trade journal is 
the medium that the dealer turns to when he wants 
information. Dead dealers don’t read trade journals; 
they feel that there is no use in learning how other 
folks brush up and dress up old ideas and cause them 
to produce; they rely on precedent and run on a 
single track. They have oxidized. Look over your 
system ; be sure the block is clear on both tracks, then 
go ahead. Co-operate with the manufacturers, who 
will co-operate with you. Some one has to start the 
thing. Individual effort is contagious. It may be 
that if you make the break the thing will spread over 
the whole industry. Use the doublt tracks—get ‘em 
going and coming. 


Why Are Folks Being Sold? 

Suppose the “boss” said to you, some morning, 
“lim, there is something lacking in our advertising. 
t doesn’t register. We are not selling the numbe 
of appliances we should sell for the amount of money 
we are spending in advertising. You know that 
lt lacks persuasion. I confess I am stale—written 
out maybe—and, anyhow, I’ve about decided that | 
should) make you responsible for the advertising. 
You are the selling end of this outfit. I think fron: 
now on I am going to put it squarely up to you. | 


will give you full sway in matters pertaining to copy.., 


medium and ‘methods, and you may go the limit-—- 
up to 3 per cent on gross sales, using as an index our 
average sales volume for 1914-15-16.” 

Assuming you had been planning to increase the 
sales of water heaters, what would be your first 
move? 

What theme would you employ in your newspaper 
and direct advertising? Would you talk about the 


convenience, the efficiency of the heater or the cost 
of hot-water service?. Would you tell of the mechan- 
ical construction of the appliance? Would you rec- 
ommend hot water as a necessity from a hygienic 
standpoint, to every household? To whom would 
you direct your appeal, men or women or both? 

Would you plan your advertising, your sales ap- 
peal, with any of the above thoughts in mind or 
would you run through the files of past advertising 
matter and build your ads from those that had gone 
before? 

[f you had been seriously studying your appliance, 
and the needs of those who might be called potential 
customers for such an appliance, based on the service 
the appliance is capable of rendering, you would have 
vision, and such facts to support it that there would 
be no doubt but what you would be able. to write 
some very interesting, instructive copy; some per- 
suasive advertisements. Yet we believe that if the 
“boss” thrust this job on you-rather suddenly. that 
while you would be more than likely to “start some- 
thing,” start off strong, you. would in a short time 
lapse inte the habit of writing “the kind of copv.that 
had gone before” Theorizing thus permits the, tell- 
ing of the following story: Once upon a, time. there 
was a voung fellow who “got.the bug.” That. is, he 
had been selling water heaters—lots of them—of, the 
circulatiny. type. He sold water heaters of that type 
because he believed they would heat water—give his 
customers hot-water service and not. consume very 
much gas; then, too, there was.the very low first.cost 
of the heater and its installation. He gave a great 
dea’ of thought to the subject of hot water and his 
thoughts, though he knew the circulating heater was 
a mighty fine. unit—repeatedly turned to tvpes-—other 
than the one upon which he was devoting all of his 
sales efforts.. Yet while he considered the automatic 
and storage types as wonderful, a blessing to man- 
kind ; that is, for the kind of.man who had an unlim- 
ited income—for those who could afford them. They 

(Continied on page 218.) 
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Two Queens in the Kitchen 


Milady and a Gas Range 
By J. B. DILLON 


A writer in a recent edition of an “inspirational” 
journal stated that what merchants wanted was a 
method by which they could clear their stores of 
stock and not a whole lot of “hot air, or a rehash of 
cut-and-dried methods of how to do it.” 

Right here I seem to interpret that writer’s article 
as intending to say, “We are tired of being told how 
to do it and getting no results. Now, either show us 
how or shut up.” If there 
was not a certain amount 


no doubt, that of bringing out of writers the best 
they have in them, but many people might take an 
opposite view and reason that they had tried all of 
what the JourNAL had told them—once. Tried it once 
and then quit, eh? No wonder your business is no 
better. The bigger wonder is that you have any 
business remaining. 

I find that there are myriads of people who are 
fascinated and Jured on to 
do most anything that 








of tragedy permeating the 
subject 1 would laugh it 
away but, as I feel a 
whole lot like the writer 
of the article referred to, 
I seem to go a little fur- 
ther than he did and I 
know that every man or 
woman who writes sales 
articles is giving his or 
her own experience, the 
experience of others as re- 
lated to the writer’s,or ex- 
cerpts from all the sales 
news it has been practi- 
cable for them to garner. 
Regardless of all that, we 
are told to either tell you 
how to clear your stock 
by putting money into the 
cash register or to let you 
alone. 

That is unsound phi- 
losophy, and as such will 


Editor. 





This article goes far afield in 
seeking ideas that are going to 
help appliance sales, but the swer: “It is common 
thoughts are good and can be ap- 
plied every day to every sale.— 


psychology tells them to 
do. Just why this is, I do 
not know unless they 
think that any one who 
has studied that science 
must have supernatural 
power. 

If I were asked for a 
definition of “applied 
psychology,” I would an- 


sense applied to a -prob- 
lem at the right time and 
in the right place, simply 
this and nothing more.” 
But is it not a fact when 
a person devotes much 
time and study to this 
science of the soul and 
mind that they are able tu 
make suggestions for our 
welfare much better than 
those who have not in- 
vaded its philosophic por- 























not stand the test of logic. 
Ever since we were little 
schoolmates we have heard the expression, “Misery 
loves company,” and we know she does. How up- 
lifting, how solacing, how great, how grand are 
words of comfort, creating in us hopes anew when 
we are heartbroken; in fact, it is just that kind of 
help that leads us out of our depression. 

“Would you want this sincere friend to go away 
and not attempt to cheer you?” 

“No.” 

“Ts it not a fact that your trade journal is taking 
the part of the interceding friend?” 

“Yes.” 

“If a person closes his eyes to all the journal’s en- 
treaties, then sits and mopes, saying that it is no use, 
what is your opinion of all such?” 

“They need one swift kick to awaken them to their 
sense of duty, another for their lack of co-operation, 
and it will be a miracle if their entire business does 
not vanish as did their pep.” 

All right. And, now that we have agreed upon 
that part of the subject, let us follow the writer of 
the article in question. 

I would not question his high motive, which was, 


tals? 

That is usually a cor- 
rect assumption, yet there are exceptions, but to 
show you that even an excellent psychologist does 
not attempt to do what the “inspirational” journal 
writer demands, I am going to quote a noted psychol- 
ogist, Dr. D. F. Phillips, head of the department of 
psychology, of the University of Denver, a man who 
is sought after from all points of the compass, in a 
recent lecture on “Business Success,” gave the fol- 
lowing ten rules: 

1. Launch yourself right 

2. Put your whole self into your business. 

3. Have high ideals of service to society and to 
your business. 

4. Study people and your relations to them. 

5. Constantly ground your business on _ scien- 
tifically tested principles. 

6. Constantly educate so as to wisely anticipate 
the future. 

?. Determine what is most essential ard the non- 
essential. 

8. By common sense, wisely use all available ex- 
periences. 

9. Have faith in yourself, your purposes, your 
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;lans, and pursue them without hesitation. 
10. Admit mistakes and blunders. Seek advice 
om any one able to offer suggestions, and go ahead. 
Have you launched yourself right. Do you believe 
that all gas appliances are better than all other for 
the home? If you do not how can you possibly put 
your whole self into your business and how can you 
have high ideals relative to the service you are ren- 
dering society? Do you study people, making allow- 
ances for a cranky customer, or have you one motto 
for all: “Either buy or get out’? 

Quite true, we are human the same as the custom- 
ers, but they are oftentimes mentally depressed, be- 
ing told to buy this and that. The consequence is that 
when they appear before us they require that uplift- 
ing word to take them out of their quasi-misery, but 
we fail to see it and a sale is lost, all because we are 
not launched right and do not believe in the goods 
we sell. If we believe in a good thing we would be 
happy to dwell upon it and its merits. Gas appliances 
are good things. 

Rules 5, 6, 7 and 8 apply to the manufacturer pri- 
marily, and to the dealer next. 

Unless-a manufacturer watches, thinks, ponders 
and makes every possible effort to improve that 
which is possible to improve—and what is there that 
is not?—he is not grounding his wares on sc’entific 
principles, is not anticipating the future, but allows 
the opposition to do that and the result is that both 
the manufacturer and dealer of gas utensils must 
watch the procession go by. 

Have faith in yourself, your plans, your purpose, 
the psychologist tells us 

Hiow can we do that if we neglect to follow the 
signs that lead to Faithland, not knowing the road 
ourselves? Admit mistakes and blunders, we are 
told. Yes, indeeed, because there is no such thing as 
100 per cent perfection. But if Rules 1 to 9 are 
closely adhered to, our mistakes will be infrequent. 

Rule 4, which tells us to study people and our rela- 
tions to them, is really the pivotal center upon which 
the success of business depends, if our goods are what 
they should be, and perhaps it is not far from the 
mark when I say that if we would nake that study 
we would find that there are manv peoples eager to 
buy our wares, but our prices and conditions under 
which the articles may be taken home are such that 
the customer cannot fulfill. 

In a few words, is it not better to have money com- 
ing into our cash register in small amounts rather 
than have our store stocked with appliances in large 
amounts? 


Babson says that he sees a marked improvement 
coming in 1922, although sales will be slow. but he 
that seeketh, findeth. Now I have quoted two bril- 
liant men and yet neither have fulfilled the mission 
of the man that would have a blanket suggestion 
woven so that all you had to do would be to throw 
the blanket about you and say, “I wish.” 


The incandescent lamp put Aladdin’s lamp out of 
business, so quit wishing and get busy, for he that 
seeketh, findeth. Before passing by the rules on the 
bulletin board, read carefully No. 8 and tell me where 
you can wisely use all experience unless you are told 
other folks’ experience and where vou can get it bet- 
ter, or as good, than in your own trade journal. 

If that is not enough to prove that it is up to us to 
“buckle right in with a grin,” then listen to what 





somebody wrote once upon a time. I know not who 
he was, but he cast all sympathy aside and wrote: 

“If you are unhappy in your work, for heaven’s 
sake, get a new job. Nothing will grow where the 
soil is sour.” 

‘The next fellow that wrote must have been a gas 
appliance dealer and knew that he was selling good 
things, for he inscribed: 

“It takes sixty-five muscles of the face to make a 
frown and only thirteen to make a smile. Why work 
overtime ?” 

Possibly he was the fellow who made gas ranges 
famous and, as they have been famous for a long 
time, he is now dead and, instead of emulating his 
business demeanor, we are prone to sit and mope, 
using valuable time for frowns instead of smiles. 
What the world needs is a few more hustlers, and if 
you doubt that it pays to hustle, you are slowly un- 
dermining your health and wealth. Perhaps a state- 
ment from Ty Cobb the Georgia Peach, one of the 
greatest all around ball players of all times might 
steady your nerves and get you into the hustling 
hahit. Ty says: 

“Hustling is infectious. If vou take a lazy man 
and put him next to a hustler, you will soon see the 
lazy man showing his energy. The hustler causes 
that change in him. The more one hustles, the niore 
the others will hustle.” 

Not so long since Ty was asked the secret of his 
success and without hesitating, he said: 

“Well, when I plaved town ball on the sand lots, 
there were two nines—me, and the other eight. 1 
had my way and they had theirs, and my way seems 
to have won.” 

Ty has been aggressive and a hustler all his life. 
Do you get the idea? 

You may be a hustler all right, but the bugbear 
that ails you is that of competition. 

Well, I know of no better way to write upon that 
subject than to use the words of H. L. Voss, the ad- 
vertising manager of Gano-Downs, the largest haber- 
dashers and ladies’ ready-to-wear goods in the city of 
Denver. Mr. Voss says: : 

“Retail competition is not price cutting; such ac- 
tion by any firm, or firms, is simply an endurance 
test and must end with more or less disaster It is 
necessary that there be a thorough organization back 
of the employees and that courtesy should prevail 
among the salespeople so that persons buying would 
feel more as a guest of the store than a purchaser. 

“The big idea of a retail organization is to make 
friends and retain them. I place emphasis on the 
word ‘retain,’ for what a store needs and must have 
are purchasers who come week in and week out and 
are thoroughly satisfied. 

“The window displays also should be studied out 
and the advertising and the window display should 
always be in harmony. 

“Giving a customer the full value for his money is 
the real success in the retail business.” 

It was only last week, the hour close on to mid- 
night, I passed a drug store and saw a man with a 
yardstick measuring to get certain dimensions. The 
window being empty, I knew that he was figuring on 
a new trim and wanted it ready for pedestrians bright 
and early the next morning. 

Turning the corner and going up another street, I 
saw a man trimming for a shoe display. My con- 
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science seemed to reprove me for ever telling folks 
to make frequent changes of their window trims, but 
I recalled what Gannett said: 

“The secret of success still lies in the same old 
word, ‘drudgery.’ For drudgery is the doing of one 
thing, one thing, one thing, long after it ceases to be 
amusing. And it is this one thing I do that gathers 
me together from my chaos; that concentrates me 
from possibilities to powers.” 

! felt relieved, for I know that we cannot avoid it. 
We must keep going or drop behind. [Let us arrange 
for a trim for April and its showers. 

Partition off the window, and to the ‘eft place a 
coal stove, making it look spick and span. resting on 
bright shiny. oilcloth or linoleum. Have the grate 
face the street and a bundle of kindling wood lying 
to the left of the stove. and a bucket of coal on the 
right-hand side of the stove. both resting on the clean 
flooring. Around the wood show a little water im- 
pregnated with dirt, indicative that it is the dripping 
froin the wet kindling. Near the coal scuttle make 
a broken line of lampblack, or anything that will 
cause the floor in that vicinity to show that bringing 
wet coal into the house has “messed” up milady’s 
kitchen, giving her additional work and an utter 
contempt for such antiquated. methods. 

Now, on the other side of the partition, show your 
gas range, the same kind of flooring, but spotlessly 
clean, and your card sign to the top center: 


APRIL SHOWERS 


Bring joy and gladness to the hearts and minds 
of the farmer and florist, but look at the result 
in the kitchen 

Wet wood and wet coal will not start a fire, 
but one little match starts the gas range. 


To the right of the gas range place this card sign: 
THE PLAIN TRUTH 


We honestly know that if a man will compare 
the cost of using a coal stove with that of a gas 
range, and will then think of the discomforts, 
dirt and inferiority of the coal'stove he will buy a 
zas range, and consider it the best thing he can 
get for his money and, of course, it brings added 
joy to his household. 


Come In and Let’s Talk It Over 


The epigrammatic sentences that follow can be 
used in ‘a conspicuous place in the store. newspaper 
advertisements, and alternate in the window with 
others given: 


April showers can be best appreciated by a gas 
range user. She doesn’t have to worry about the 
drippings from wet coal and wood. 


Whether it rains or snows, the vagaries of 
April weather do not interfere with the splendid 
. work of a gas range. 


Only a short time now until we see the flowers 
budding. Isn’t that a sweet contemplation? Yes, 
but not to a woman unless she has a gas range. 
That is most every woman’s ambition. 


Now, folks, we are all set and, whether it is for w: 
or woe, much depends upon whether or not we p 
our whole self into the business. Faint heart nev. 
won fair lady at any time, nor is it going to sell h 
a gas range. If she finds that you are not enthus 
astic, how do you expect her to be? 

You know what happens when you tell your wif 
that she does not look “kute” in her choice of a ha 
Well, a woman will feel the same way to a salesma 
who is devoid of enthusiasm and that is, “I hate you 

Of course, there is no chance for any woman hat- 
ing an enthusiastic man that offers to tell her of the 
beauty and charm of a gas range and its utensils an: 
as | have not found any gentlemen courting th: 
hatred of the ladies, I opine that you are going to se! 
lots of gas ranges, for you know that they do th: 
work cheaper, better and quicker. 





Domestic Consumer Has Preference, Will Be 


One Keynote of Natural Gas Convention 


At the annual convention of the Natural Gas Asso 
ciation of America, to be held in Kansas City, Mo 


May 15, 16, 17 and 18, one of the keynotes of the ses 


sions will be that natural gas is primarily for the ben 

efit of the domestic consumer in preference to th¢ 
mill, industrial plant, glass house or other iron and 
steel producing plants, where coal would serve th 

same purpose, and for this reason the interest of the 
general public is sure to be aroused in the big gather- 
ing of the gasmen in the Missouri city. At the same 
time, the delegates will try to impress upon the gen 

eral public—the domestic consumer—that it is up to 
them as to whether this preference can be shown in 
the future. 

One of the most important questions that confronts 
the people of the gas-consuming States to-day is how 
best to conserve the remaining supply of the match- 
less fuel, of which three-quarters has been used or 
gone to waste in the past forty vears. If the proh 
lems that face the gas producers, and which they have 
studied and become acquainted with the solution 
thereof, can be instilled into the minds of the people 
themselves, and a scope of co-operation reached that 
wil! have for its common object the proper use o! 
the fuel and elimination of all unnecessary waste. 
then the delegates will feel that their convention has 
attained success in what is regarded as the greatest 
problem of the natural gas industry. 

A State geologist said some time ago regarding the 
proper use of natural gas: “I have always insisted 
that natural gas is such a rich and perfect domesti: 
fuel that to use it for manufacturing purposes, or for 
the generation of power where coal is available 
should never have been permitted except where the 
manufacturer, from the valuable nature of his prod- 
uct, like cutlery or high-class tools. could well afford 
to pay the domestic rate.” Natural-gas producers are 
in accord with this opinion, and the great need now 
is for the consuming public to feel and have confi- 
dence in the efforts of the companies they buv gas 
from to get it to a point where it can be catled a well. 
stabilized business. These things will be forcibly 
brought out at the Kansas City convention. 
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Isn’t there some product in the gas business that 
could be used in interesting traveling exhibits in the 
public schools—exhibits like so many other indus- 
tries have? Would it be of any benefit to the gas in- 
dustry if school children were taught something 
about gas products and gas appliances along with 
their other studies? Would the coming generations 
be better salesmen and workers in the gas industry 
and would the coming 
generations be better us- 


How About Exhibits in Public Schools ? 


Gas Industry Would Find This a Paying Proposition 


By FRANK HILTON MADISON 





of the school buildings on the nights that the com- 
munity center gatherings are held. 

These cases are standard as to construction, be- 
cause they must fit onto special display racks in the 
classrooms. Also they must go compactly into the 
specially designed body of the motor truck which is 
constantly busy transporting them from schooi 
to school. They are twenty-four inches long, 
twenty-one inches high 
and of depths varying 








ers of gas and gas prod- 
ucts? | 
Leaders in other indus- 
tries like the idea of hav- 
ing the children begin to 
get acquainted with their 
products and industries 
somewhere beween the 
A B C’s and the high- 
school diploma. In Chi- 
cago alone half a million 
children each year study 
the things of everyday 
life in this manner. Seven 
other cities have taken 
steps to adopt the same 
plan so its widespread 
growth seems likely. 
You can find in practi- 
cally all Chicago school 
buildings handsome 
glass-covered mahogany 
cases containing actual 
specimens which tel! 


Editor. 





In a letter to the editor the au- 
thor gives the names of more than 
a dozen nationally known compa- 
nies that are furnishing materials 
for these exhibits. 
and one that surely offers wonderful 
possibilities to the gas industry.— cases. 


with the nature of the ex- 
hibit placed in them. In 
many industries the ex- 
hibit includes from ten to 
sixteen actual specimens. 
These begin with the 
crudest form and then in 
successive stages indicate 
the manufacturing proc- 
esses and end with the 
commercial product. The 
processes are explained 
briefly but appealingly in 
a few hundred words on 
large framed descriptive 
labels at the sides of the 
After this, the 
classes take up further 
study. 

However, not all ex- 
hibits are confined to dis- 
plays of the specimens. 
Some fields lend them- 
selves well to the use of 


It’s a great idea 

















graphically where various 
articles come from, how 
they are manufactured or prepared and how they are 
used. You can find in the classrooms—the exhibits 
are rotated—specimens showing the making of paper, 
flour, rubber combs, iron, steel, chinaware, glass, mir- 
rors, cotton goods, steel pens, vases, woolens, silk, 
dyes, buttons, cork, linoleum, asbestos. paint, white 
lead, lacquer, abrasives, silverware and many, many 
other things. In fact there are more than 800 port- 
able exhibits of industrial and natural history speci- 
mens to inform the pupil about the things they meet 
with in everyday life 

These exhibits cover more than 250 different sub- 
jects. They are circulated by the N. W. Harris 
public school extension of the Field Museum. Each 
case remains in a school building three weeks. It is 
studied by every class in that building in connection 
with some regular study. It may be used by the class 
in geography, domestic science, composition, draw- 
ing, botany, zoology, geology or anything else. But 
every pupil, from the tot just out of kindergarten to 
the high-school senior gets to make a close study of 
it. The parents, too, become interested in the dis- 
plays when they see them in the main assembly room 


dramatic ideas. For in- 
stance, the tea industry is 
in a theaterlike setting. Eight scenes, with tiny Japa- 
nese men and women dolls, miniature equipment and 
actual tea plants, carry forward the story of the tea 
businéss from the plantation on the hillside to the 
loading aboard an ocean liner for shipment to Amer- 
ica. Similar cases are those depicting the gold-min- 
ing industry. Here tiny miners with picks and shov- 
els are at work in a completely equipped model of a 
gold mine. This degree of realism is noticeable in the 
birds and animals which are shown to interest the 
children in seeking healthful outdoor pleasures. 
When the field expert from the extension takes a 
specimen the actual scene is photographed and grass. 
leaves, branches and other accessories are gathered 
The photograph is enlarged and painted in colors and, 
when the creature is mounted, it is shown in lifelike 
posture and with its habitat just as the child would 
find it out of doors The extension has a staff of 
experts to carry out faithfully ideas like this when 
conceived for any industry or field. 

Not only have the extensive resources of the Fie"! 
Museum been drawn upon for material to make n= 
these exhibits but in more than thirty different fields 
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lealing manufacturers have co-operated and fur- 
nished materials for six cases each, relating to their 
particular industries. This is in spite of the fact that 
there is no out-and-out advertising possible but, 
where alli material is contributed, the donor’s name is 
conspicuously shown on each case. And in many in- 
stances the branded form of the product or package 
is included in the exhibit. 

This unique method of making study attractive and 
at the same time educating the child in the things 
round about him is in its infancy. Manufacturers and 
associations are constantly coming forward with 
offers of co-operation. Dr. S. C. Simms, curator of 
the extension, is very receptive to suggestions from 
those who feel that the dissemination of knowledge 
concerning their products and industries would be 
valuable to the coming generations as well as to the 
industries themselves. There are few industries that 
have no interesting stories. There may be wonder 
in the long quest for materials, in the unique manu- 
facturing process or in the remarkable by-products. 
Doctor Simms unearths these stories and translates 
them into appealing exhibits that not only capture 
the interest of the children but are eagerly examined 
by business men who chance to see them. 

All this is part of the plan evolved by the Field 
Museum to make that institution play a practical part 
in the lives of coming generations. By it study is 
made more attractive and the child is more deeply 
interested in school and remains there longer. When 
they do leave they have become imbued with the be- 
lief that there are interesting things to be learned 
about everything—that there are wonders in the 
seemingly most commonplace things and events. 
Therefore, they are not so likely to be restless men 
and women nor agitators in the industries and trades. 

Before this plan was put into effect, the best teach- 
ers and sociologists available investigated its possi- 
bilities. Upon their recommendations, the late N. W. 
Harris, a prominent Chicago banker, established a 
foundation of $250,000 to be used by the Field Mu- 
seum for circulating portable exhibits of economic 
and natural history specimens through the Chicago 
schools. So attractively was the idea carried out that 
already such cities as Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Brook- 
lyn, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, St. Louis and Mil- 
waukee have taken steps to adopt it in their schools. 

There ought to be possibilities in the idea for a 
far-sighted gas industry. 





U. S. Government Encourages Development 
of Remote Oil Fields 


High Cost of Drilling Requires Much Capital 


The cost of oil-drilling operations in remote and 
isolated fields, such as are located in various Latin- 
American countries, may easily amount to ten times 
the cost of similar operations in favorably situated 
producing oil fields in the United States, declared 
A. W. Ambrose, chief petroleum technologist of the 
Bureau of Mines, before a recent gathering of Pan- 
American diplomats in Washington. 

It is probable that the first well drilled by one of 
the prominent producing companies in Colombia cost 
not less than $500,000, said Mr. Ambrose, while the 
average well drilled to the same depth in a proven 











field in the mid-continent district of the United States 
would not cost $50,000. 

This factor of excessive cost of production should 
be taken into account in the consideration of policies 
designed to encourage the development of an oil in- 
dustry in regions or countries where the petroleum 
resources have not yet been exploited, Mr. Ambrose 
declared further. The United States Government has 
recognized this fact in trying to encourage develop- 
ment of the remote oil possibilities of Alaska. For 
example, the royalties are fixed and much higher on 
oil produced on the public lands in the oil fields of 
the United States, where there are good railroad fa- 
cilities, and a network of pipe lines which gives a 
ready outlet to the refineries, than in Alaska, where 
railroads are scarce and no pipe lines or refineries 
exist. For the first five years the Government does 
not charge any royalty unless the wells on each tract 
average 100 bbl. per day per well or more. Should 
the average production be greater than this the Gov- 
ernment maintains a royalty of only 5 per cent. Dur- 
ing the second five years of operation the Govern- 
ment charges a royalty of 5 per cent on all the oil 
produced and during the succeeding ten years 
charges a royalty of 10 per cent which is the maxi- 
mum that an operator ever has to pay. Other lenient 
features have been provided to encourage oil devel- 
opment; for instance, durin gthe first five years no 
rental is charged. It is interesting, but disconcert- 
ing, to note that in spite of these attractive features 
very little, if any, drilling will result in Alaska dur- 
ing 1922. 

Much likely oil land in the Latin-American coun- 
tries is at present almost inaccessible in se far as the 
transportation of the needed tons of drilling and camp 
equipment and other supplies is concerned, said Mr. 
Ambrose. The expense of building roads to over- 
come this difficulty is a considerable factor in the 


high cost of oil production in the tropics. The estab- 
lishment of the absolutely essential sanitation is gen- 
erally ancther expensive proposition. The establish- 
ment of fully equipped machine shops and forges is 
necessary in an adventure of this kind. High sal- 
aries must usually be paid to workers as compensa- 
tion for unfavorable living conditions in such locali- 
ties. The matter of pipe-line transportation to ports 
is also a very serious cost factor. In general, Mr. 
Ambrose declared that the success of an enterprise 
in a remote and unexplored territory will depend pri- 
marily upon the strength of the organization attempt- 
ing the development, and the skill and knowledge of 
its responsible members. For that reason only the 
strongest established companies are in a position to 
interest themselves in exploiting areas particularly 
remote. This is readily appreciated when it is con- 
sidered that in this type of work the area is far re- 
moved from the manufacturing centers and conse- 
quently from the centers of oil well supply manufac- 
turers, also in case oil is found it must be transported 
and marketed, all of which requires much capital. 
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As the Journal Views It 








Will Publish Daily at 1922 Convention 


The third annual convention of the American Gas 
Association, held in Chicago, produced a demand 
among those present for a daily issue of a paper de- 
voted to their interests. This was clearly shown by 
the comments of hundreds of those present in Chi- 
cago. This demand will not be allowed to go un- 
heeded by the AMERICAN Gas JouRNAL which, in line 
with its conception of the service that it renders this 
industry, will at the annual convention to be held 
Oct. 23 to 27 at Atlantic City, N. J., be published at 
the scene of the convention every day while the meet- 
ings are held. 

In undertaking this radical departure in the gas in- 
dustry, the American Gas JOURNAL is swayed by 
many considerations. The industry now represents 
an investment close on to five billion dollars, its rami- 
fications are many and the service that the gasman 
must have if he is to be kept in touch with the current 
events must be timely in every way. Probably the 
annual gathering of the industry as represented by 
the convention of the Amrican Gas Association is the 
only one of the great national meetings that is at the 
present time not served by a daily publication. 

Each day during the Chicago convention gasmen 
found that much of the material that they should have 
been in close touch with had not been brought before 
them because it was impossible for them to be at dif- 
ferent places at the same time. Nor was it possible 
for this paper to furnish fully a complete report of 
each session because of the fact that the demands on 
the columns of its regular weekly issues are so great 
that this material is of necessity crowded out. 

So it is that, realizing that the gas industry has 
come to look to the American Gas JouRNAL for com- 
plete service in every detail, this publication will un- 
dertake to furnish daily’ a complete report of the ac- 
tivities of each section at its previous day’s meeting. 
The additional issues that will thus be published will 
provide the space that is necessary and will be an 
added feature that will be unique in every detail. 

The American Gas JourNAL does not seek credit 
for itself or its organization in adding to its service. 
The one desire of this journal is to fulfill as well as 
it is humanly possible its conception of service to the 
gas industry. We should be glad, however, to re- 
ceive the suggestions of our readers along this line, 
that we may be fully in touch with the wants of the 
field. 


Greater Sales Opportunities Now 

Within the next few weeks actual construction of 
thousands of homes in various parts of the country will 
be started and a new opportunity will be presented to 
gas companies to sell appliances and so provide for 
additional consumption of gas. From information that 
has been gathered in numerous States it would seem as 
if 1922 is going to be one of the greatest years for home 
building in the history of the country. 

Of course, there have been filed and prepared pians 
for many building projects that will never even be 
started, but there also are builders who have arranged 
the most pretentious schedule of home construction that 
they ever have been connected with. 

Gas companies are vitally interested in this new build- 
ing, whether it be the private residence or the larger 
apartment house, for it means that new investments in 
But 
there is presented also an opportunity for selling appli- 


service work and main extensions must be made. 


ances of the right kind and in securing the good-will of 
these new consumers. 

Just how vigorously are you going to go after this 
business? We have been told by many sales managers 
that they are planning for aggressive campaigns to se- 
cure a large increase in business over any previous year. 
One man, in fact, has carefully concealed from his force 
all of the figures of operations for previous years and 
is instilling into his force the great need for making a 
record. We are sure that he for one is going to have 
some new records to shoot at when 1922 passes into 
history. 

The organization of the sales force is a mighty im- 
portant item in any plan that is made. During the past 
few months—and, in fact, for the past year—there has 
come into the gas industry many new men who can be 
trained, and have been trained, to carry on real sales 
campaigns. 

But the important thing, after all, is that every com- 
pany be organized to push for bigger business with the 
opening of the season. This united push on the part of 
our industry is going to have a marked effect on general 
business conditions. 
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What Is Wrong with Gas Appliance 
Merchandising ? 
(Continued from page 202.) 


selves that we can at least arrive at some conclusion 
from the experience that we had that will settle the 
question that arises in our minds and that is, “What 
is the matter with the gas industry ?” 

In the first place, we have not been sold on gas de- 
vices, as time after time we pick up the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Woman's Home Companion, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and the dozen and one other national pub- 
lications that we read at one time or another, every 
one of which screams at us, “Buy Blank’s washing 
machine,” “Vacuum cleaners beat while they sweep.” 
until after looking over at the very well gotten up 
ads, we are sold that the good-looking designed and 
finished electrical devices shown are right and ought to 
be bought and used in the home. 


On electrical goods our minds have been sown. On 
gas goods, our minds have never been awakened. 

Taking the state of mind that has been prepared 
by the national advertising above referred to, we are 
further propaganded by street-car advertisements and 
billboards and our house is receiving personal visits 
irom representatives of electric shops soliciting sales 
on this electric device or that electric device for the 
home that are labor savers and as necessary as any- 
thing else in the house. 


How About Gas Appliances? 


There has never been the same line of selling on 
gas goods. We do not recall being bombarded by 
street-car advertisements or billboard advertisements 
or having salesmen call at our home time after time 
from different shops calling our attention to the old 
type of gas range in our kitchen that does not give 
the service that it should, looks like the dickens from 
the standpoint of design and finish and was worn out 
ages ago. The same with our water heater. We are 
ignorant of the strides made in water heating and 
really if you come right down to facts, we do not 
know if we at home know the proper use of hot water. 

The advantages of other gas equipment is not driv- 
en home to us time after time by advertising methods, 
*s is the use of electrical equipment, and we as aver- 
age laymen do not know about gas equipment and 
unless an actual need comes up that is directly ap- 
parent to us, practically no effort that we are directly 
conscious of ever is made to see that we do know 
about gas equipment and what we need in our house 
and all about it. 

The same amount of merchandising effort to dis- 
play gas goods in good-looking windows well located 
on prominent business streets in our town is missing. 

The initiative towards us as buyers is lacking. The 
electric people go after business: the gas people seern 
to wait for business to come after them. 


The Personal Touch Lacking 


When we enter the sales floor, we do not feel that 
personal touch or interest in our home and its needs 
in the gas shop that we do in the electrical shop. 

How as laymen do you expect us to know all about 
the different designs and finishes of gas appliances? 





We do not even know what is good for us or what 
is not. 

How, unless our home conditions are gone into, 
can we get any idea of what there is in gas appliances 
that we ought to have and ought not to have? 

It strikes us that it is directly up to the gas shops 
to look at us as do the electric shops and to start their 
selling long before it comes time or opportunity pre- 
sents itself for us to call at their shop and look over 
their display. 

What is lacking in the gas industry that causes no 
seeming well-directed effort to build anything else 
that is new and needed by the public other than heat- 
ers and ranges? 

New devices that combine water heating and cook- 
ing or make life easier or the home more efficient, 
are wanted by us, the laymen, and we have neither 
the time nor ability to hunt up such new devices but 
must depend on the gas industry to supply us with 
such appliances and tell us how it is that we need 
them and why. 

There must be many fortunes in the gas appliance 
business that are neglected of fulfillment due to the 
facts above stated, as the contrast given is apparent 
to any one who is in the class of the buyer and the 
need of correction of this condition is too obvious to 
need further discussion. 





Report on the Haynesville Oil Field 


A report on the Haynesville oil field, Clairborne 
Parish, La., by W. W. Scott, petroleum engineer, 
United States Bureau of Mines, and Ben K. Stroud, 
supervisor of minerals of the State of Louisiana, has 
been published by the Department of Conservation 
of the State of Louisiana. 

The Haynesville field is at present the most im- 
portant area in northern Louisiana from the view- 
point of drilling activity and production of oil. The 
first well was completed March 30, 1921, and on Dec 
31, 1921, approximately 3,550,000 bbl. of oil had been 
produced. From present information there are about 
5,500 acres within the proved limits of the field with 
only about 20 per cent of this area drilled up. 

The report considers drilling methods, water con- 
ditions, production and recommendations for further 
development. A map of the field with the report 
shows the location and status of the wells as of Dec. 
31, 1921, the known limits of the field as of that date, 
the location of edge water with respect to structure, 
the encroachment of edge water during Dec., 1921, 
the status of the individual wells with regard to the 
production of oil and water and the source of water 
Underground contours have been drawn to represent 
the depth of the pay sand (Blossom sand) below sea 
level. 

A cross section running north and south through 
the middle of the field also shows some interesting 
features such as the relative depth of the Nacatoch, 
Blossom and Woodbine formations, all of which are 
known to have produced oil and gas in northern 
Louisiana. It also illustrates the term “edge water” 
snd “water in the base of the sand.” 

Copies of Bulletin No. 11, “The Haynesville Oil 
Field,” may be obtained without cost by applying to 
the Department of Conservation, Ward Building, 
Shreveport, La. 
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Ask Yourself These Questions 


You Can Develop Information That Will Help You Sell 


By FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


It is a good thing for the man in charge of the sale of 
gas appliances to every now and then stop and size up 
his business for the purpose of seeing whether or not he 
is making the progress he should make and whether 01 
not he is doing all the things that should be done. 

To get on the outside of his business, as it were, and 
look at it dispassionately and keenly is a mighty effec- 
tive way of securing more pep and enthusiasm. A man 
who’ is constantly with his 
business, thinking about it 


pects at the right time? Do I circularize my prospects 
from time to time? Do I utilize all possible avenues for 
vetting new prospects’ Do I make a written note ot 
every prospect I run across, or am I inclined to trust 
to a forgetful memory in this matter? Do 1 cash in on 
all former customers each season to the fullest possible 
extent in securing the names of new prospects front 
them? Do I at times make a canvass of single blocks im 
the residential sections for 
the purpose of discovering 





along certain lines and do- 





ing things in certain ways, 
will naturally be inclined to 
get iito a rut. So it is evi- 
dent just why this thing of 
getting on the outside of a 
business and looking at it ]! 
from ‘the viewpoint of an 
outsider is so worth while. 

This being the case, Mr. 
Gas Appliance Seller, here 
are some questions for you 
to ask vourself which will 
be effective in giving you a 
new slant on your business 
and in giving you more pep 
and enthusiasm for your 
tasks: 

Ask Yourself These 
Questions About Your 
Salesroom: Is my sales- 
room attractive? Is it the 
sort of a place that wou! | 
make a favorable impres- 


peal.—Editor. 





To the sales manager or sales- 
man who will set down his an- in a 
swers to these questions we will 
guarantee some information that 
will surprise him. 


structive thought that should ap- | 


how many prospects there 
are in each block?. Do I 
check up on all calls made 
on prospects as rigorously 
as | should? Do I ask all 
employees, in,al] other de- 
partments as well.as in my 
department, to try and turn 
definite number of 
prospects within a certain 
period? Do I try to make 
a definite number of calls 
on prospects each day? 
What special efforts do I 
| put forth to get my pros- 
pects to come to the sales- 
room’ How many pros- 
pects do I let get away 
|| from time to time? How 
i} dol let these prospects slip 
i} away? Am I carrying a lot 
if of dead wood on.my list of 
| prospects, or do I see to it 


Here is a con- 





that as soon as I hear of a 








sion upon me if I were 1 

possible customer? Do J 

keep it always at the right temperature? Do I have com- 
fortable chairs and tables in the room which also give it 
an air of prosperity and well-being? Or is the furniture 
in this room just the helter-skelter, makeshift order of 
stuff which looks poor and which isn’t at all attractive? 

Do I keep the windows of my salesroom always well 
washed and brightly shined? Are the people in attend 

ance in this salesroom well dressed and smart looking, ot 
are they the sort of people who might drive sales away ° 
Is the sidewalk in front of my salesroom clean and at 
tractive, or is it swept only occasionally? Do I keep 
the salesroom for sales purposes only, or do I allow 

repair men to bring the grime and dirt of repair work 
into the room without ever cleaning it up? Do I keep 
my stock of goods on display in this salesroom always 
fresh and attractive in appearance? Is my salesroom a 
real asset in this business or a liability * 


Yours Prospects 
About My Prespects:. Do I keep. a card index record 


of prospects ? Do I keep this index always up to date? 
Is it so arranged that T never overlook calling on pros- 








prospect getting away from 

me and purchasing appli- 
ances from electrical shops or elsewhere I eliminate his 
name from my list of prospects? How could I improve 
my method of looking after prospects? 


Closing Sales 


About My Method of Closing Sales: How many sales 
have I failed to close when I got my prospects right up 
to the point of purchasing? W hy have I failed to ciose 
these sales? What can I learn from these failures which 
will help me to avoid similar failures in the future? 
What “tools” am I overlooking which would be of aid 
to me in closing sales? Do I have charts and diagrams 
showing the small cost of running the appliances I sell ? 
Do I study my trade paper for the purpose of getting 
all the hints the paper carries on making sales? Do I 
talk with every person of my acquaintance who is in any 
sort of selling game and find out how he closes sales 
and adapt his ideas to my own problems? Do I study 
my prospects with sufficient care so that T will know 
that I am not making a false step when it comes to 
closing sales? What sales have I closed in the shortest 
length of time and with the greatest feeling of success ? 
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Just why did I make these sales so easily? Couldn’, I 
learn something from a study of these particular sales 
which would help me in closing still other sales? 


Knowing Your Appliances 


About the Appliances I Sell: Do 1 watch my trade 
paper to see the news of the appliances I am selling, and 
do I study the ads of these appliances in the trade paper 
for the purpose of getting sales ideas and information 
about use, etc.? Do I carefully study the literature 
sent to me by the makers giving suggestions for adver- 
tising and selling the appliances? Am I inclined to feel 
that I know it ali about the appliances I am selling, or 
am I open to learn more about them from every avail- 
able source? Do I make a point of securing testiinonials 
or kicks from ali my customers every six months or a 
year for the purpose of getting the users’ viewpoints on 
the goods [ sell? Do I make as much use of testi- 
monials from customers in selling the appliances as I 
could make? Do I do unusual things with the appliances 
] sell every now and then—such, for instance, as staging 
demonstrations, finding out new uses for the appliances, 
and so on and so forth? Am I thoroughly familiar witi: 
any national advertising which may be done by the 
manufacturers of the appliances I sell? Am I familiar 
with the upkeep costs of all the appliances I sell? Do I 
know exactly what points about the appliances are most 
universally commended by the persons who have pur- 
chased them? Is there any particular point about the 
appliances I sell with which I am not thoroughly fa- 
miliar? If so, wouldn’t it be the best sort of business 
for me to at once familiarize myself on this point ? 


And Your Advertising 


About My Advertising: Is my adveitising really help- 
ing me to sell more appliances? If it isn’t, what is the 
trouble with it? Am I using sufficient newspaper space? 
Is my advertising too “high brow”? Am I using adver- 
tising that I write myself. feeling that I am a superior 
ad writer, instead of using the advertising prepared by 
the experts engaged by the manufacturer for this pur- 
pose? Is my advertising too general in tone? Would 
it be more effective if it was localized by the insertion 
every now and then of testimonials from local users and 
by news of local people who have recently purchased 
appliances? Am I using the right mediums, or am 1 
staying out of the best paying local mediums through 
grudge, pique or a mistaken thought that I am economiz- 
ing by so doing: Am I using ads with sufficient fre- 
quency, or am I advertising only every now and then, 
without any real idea behind my advertising and without 
any definite campaign in mind? Is my advertising right 
up to the minute, or am I using phrases and appeals that 
are antiquated? Am I deluding myself into the idea that 
T am a wonderful ad writer, when, as a matter of fact, 
T am a very poor writer of advertising copy? Would 
my advertising make me want to buy an appliance if | 
was a possible customer instead of a dealer? Am I 
doing enough direct-by-mail advertising? Is this ad- 
vertising the sort that would make me want to buy ap 
appliance if I was a prospect? Is this advertising get- 
ting results? If not, why not? Am I effectively dis- 
tributing the catalogues and other advertising literature 
furnished me by the manufacturers, or am I allowing 
this material to gather dust and grow old and useless 
in some forgotten corner? Are the unusual advertising 






stunts I put on from time to time really worth while? 
If not, why not? What could I do to make my whole 
line of advertismg more effective in selling more ap- 
pliances ? 

Ask yourself these. questions, Mr. Gas Appliance 
Seller. Be candid and honest in your answers. 

If you will do all this it is certain you will get a new 
slant on your business which will help your sales im- 
mensely. 

Do all this NOW! 





Gas Conservation Papers in Schools 


How to meet the declining natural gas situation 
and continue the service of this valuable fuel in the 
future, is discussed in a pamphlet called the “Penn- 
sylvania Gas Primer,” which is being distributed 
now to all schools throughout the State of Pennsyl- 
vania for use by the pupils. The pamphlet, prepared 
especially for use in the schools of Pennsylvania is 
approved by Dr. George H. Ashley, State geologist, 
and has an introduction by Charles D. Wolcott, sec- 
retary of the Smithsonian Institution at Washington. 

According to the pamphlet, there are more than 
500 natural gas and 200 manufactured gas using 
towns in Pennsylvania, serving 481,000 natural gas 
and 710,000 manufactured gas consumers in the State. 
Dr. Wolcott in his statement says that Pennsylvania 
gas is worth twice any gas which can be made and 
that since natural gas has been becoming scarce the 
demand has increased to a greater volume than the 
available supply and it is of public interest to pro- 
long the service of this fuel as long as possible. 

Statements in the pamphlet give the annual aver- 
age production of natural gas per well as declining 
from 19,000,000 cu. ft. in 1906 to 6,500,000 cu. ft. in 
1921. It is shown that while this decline in produc- 
tion per well was taking place, there was an increase 
in the number of consumers from 270,000 in 1906 to 
481,000 in 1921. The first step in the solution of the 
smoke problem of Pittsburgh is said to be the educat- 
ing of the public in the use of natural gas correctly 
for cooking, water heating and incidental house heat- 
ing purposes, and eliminating all soft coal for cook- 
ing and water heating purposes. 





The Value of Good-Will 


Atlanta, Ga—Here is what a prominent utility offi- 
cial of the South, H. M. Atkinson, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Georgia Railway & Power 
Company and the Atlanta Gas Light Company, thinks 
of good-will as an asset to his company’s relations 
with the public: 

“The good-will of the public is the greatest asset 
the company can possess,” Mr. Atkinson stated in a 
recent bulletin to the company’s workers. “Good- 
will may be lost or counteracted by one careless or 
indifferent act or statement on the part of any one 
of our 3,000 employees. The officials and heads of 
the departments of the company cannot render a 
better service to the company or to the public than 
in helping their assistants and employees to a fult 
realization of the value of polite and courteous ser- 
vice. In the long run it is efficient and courteous 
treatment on the part of every employee that is go- 
ing to make most friends for the Georgia Railway & 
Power Company.” 
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Developments in Gas Technology | 


Important Information Gathered from All Parts of the World 
By ISMAR GINSBERG, B.Sc., Chem. Eng., Associate Editor 











Low Temperature Carbonization of Coal 

This process is designed particularly for the pur- 
pose of destructively distilling coal at low and mod- 
erately low temperatures from 750 to 1,500 deg. 
Fahr., so as to produce a residue containing a sub 
stantial proportion of volatile constituents. The dis- 
tillation is started by the use of a gas producer. ‘he 
gas produced is burned in a combustion chamber 
adjacent to the retort, whence the gases pass into the 
latter. The retorts are of the vertical type. The not- 
heating gases are admitted near the lower end of the 
retort, and pass upwardly through the charge and 
thence outwardly through the gas and vapor outlet at 
the upper end of the apparatus. Then the gas and 
vapors pass into the tar main and through the wash- 
ers and scrubbers as is usual in gas works practice. 

There are means for continuously charging the re- 
torts at the top and for removing the residue at the 
bottom and after the distillation of the charge has 
been accomplished, the resulting gas or part of it is 
used for the purpose of combustion in the combus- 
tion chamber. The operation of the gas producer may 
then be discontinued. (British Patent No. 171,152). 


Alcohol from Water Gas 
Ethyl alcohol is being made from water gas at the 
Metropolitan Laboratories of London. It is claimed 
that one gallon of alcohol is obtained from 1,000 cu. 
ft. of gas. The yield will be increased shortly. when 
larger scale plants are put into operation. The proc- 
ess is very simple. 








Gas as an Automobile Fuel 

Recently tests have been made in England in driv- 
ing automobiles with generator or so-called power 
gas. which is prepared in a gas producer, installed in 
the vehicle itself. Anthracite, coke, and in certain 
cases wood charcoal were used as fuel. These fuels 
must have a certain fixed size of grain in order to 
ensure the automatic operation of the gas generator. 
In comparison with a motor driven by gasoline, the 
same machine driven with illuminating gas of 4,000 
calories per cubic meter gave 91 per cent as much 
power; with power gas of 1860 calories per cubic 
meter 87 per cent, and with power gas of 1,240 cal- 
ories per cubic meter 82 per cent. This was done 
without making any changes in the motor. Due to 
the fact, however, that the power gas admits of 
higher compression, which increases the efficiency 
of the utilization of the heat in it, the power output 
ratio can be still further improved. 


Cooling Gas 
In the Journ. Gasbeleuchtung. (vol. 62, pp. 405- 
406), there are described the disadvantageous results 
that are obtained by putting too much of a demand 
on the gas cooling device. A method is also given 
for the determination of the oil vapor still contained 








in the cooled gas. The mentioned disadvantages may 
be avoided by treating the gas with wash oil, where, 
at the same time, there can be obtained a yield of 
motor benzol. 





Cooling of Coke with Inert Gases 

Cerman Patent No. 339,878 is concerned with a 
process and apparatus for cooling coke by means of 
the inert gases obtained in the operation of the fur- 
nace and with the simultaneous utilization of the 
heat in the coke to heat feed water and make steam 
This is accomplished by locating a chamber under 
the boiler and feed water heater, through which the 
contents of several coke furnaces are discharged and 
caused to move gradually so as to give up their heat 
to the heat interchangers, 


A High-Sulphur Anthracite 
A sample of anthracite coal was found to contain 
the abnormally high sulphur content of of 5.74 per 
cent. As this was very considerably above the nor- 
mal of 1 to 1.5 per cent, an investigation was made 
to determine just how this sulphur was combined in 
the coal. The coal itself was of Austrian origin. It 
was found that only 0.79 per cent of the sulphur was 
of mineral origin, while the rest, 4.95 per cent, ex- 
isted in combination with organic matter. This is an 
interesting bit of work for it shows that just the 
mere determination of the sulphur in the coal does 
not give always a correct idea of the amount of in- 
jurious sulphur that is present, that is from the metal- 
lurgical standpoint as far as the coke made from that 
coal is concerned. Details may be found in the 

Oesterreicher Chemiker Zeitung, 1921, 94. 








Sulphur in Illuminating Gas by Peroxide of 
Hydrogen 

In the determination of the total sulphur content 
of illuminating gas, it is generally necessary to burn 
a measured quantity of the gas, absorb the products 
of combustion and determine the obtained sulphuric 
acid by gravimetric analysis as barium sulphate or 
by volumetric titration with standard alkali. The 
necessity of using a wet gas meter for measuring the 
quantity of gas burned always introduces the possi- 
bility of the removal of a part of the sulphur from 
the gas or the absorption of additional sulphur from 
the liquid which acts as the seal. 

The use of perhydrol or hydrogen peroxide of high 
strength in an alkaline solution for the determination 
of the total sulphur in illuminating gas is recommend- 
ed for the following reasons. First, the determina- 
tion of the sulphur content of gas requires much less 
time by this method than by the older methods. Sec- 
ond, the use of a flame is unnecessary and the analysis 
may be carried out in any room of the laboratory or 
in any part of the plant, no matter what the danger 
from fire may be. This is an advantage that is not 
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to be regarded slightly. Third, this method may be 
applied to gases which are under pressure and also 
to those which are incombustible. 

When peroxide of hydrogen is mixed with fairly 
strong caustic lye, there results a thick, crystalline 
precipitate which has the composition, Nia,O, + 
8H,O. This substance has a strong oxidizing action. 
Sulphureted hydrogen as well as compounds of sul- 
phur with carbon are oxidized to sulphuric acid. Sul- 
phur-carbon compounds such as the mercaptans give 
quantitative yields of sulphuric acid. On the other 
hand, thiophen is not oxidized, but as the amount 
present in illuminating gas is only very small, this 
does not matter. 

About 10 cu. cm. of peroxide and 80 cm. of NaOH 
are mixed together. The resulting thick mass is 
placed in a wash bottle and the gas to be analyzed is 
passed through. About 100 liters of the gas may be 
led safely through a single wash bottle of the stand- 
ard type. After the gas has been passed through. 
the contents of the bottle are transferred to a 500 cu 
cm. beaker, acidified with hydrochloric acid to de- 
compose the sodium peroxide, hoiled in order to 
drive off the resulting hydrogen peroxide and then 
treated with hot barium chloride solution to precip- 
itate the sulphur as barium sulphate. (see Chemiker 
Zeitung, 1922, 19.) 





Here and There in Selling 
(Continued from page 207.) 


surely were a great convenience in case of sudden 
illness—“hot water at the turn of the spigot”—but 
his thoughts always reverted to price and cost of 
operation, and he did not sell many automatic or 
storage type heaters. 

A few were taken away from him by customers 
who had used them before, though as far as he was 
concerned price and cost of operation, as he viewed it, 
had caused selling of such types in so far as he was 
concerned, to become a lost art 

This condition prevailed for some time. Finally. 
one day, the young man began to take stock of him- 
self, to try to ascertain what was wrong with his sys- 
tem of selling. 

By a careful study of his own sales tactics he soon 
learned that the main reason he did not sell more of 
of the larger and higher priced appliances was not 


because there was no demand for them, but because 
he was not sold himself. He soon realized that he 
had devoted his efforts to selling water heaters, cast- 
iron and copper coils, while it was hot-water service 
the customer desired. Having decided that it was 
not water heaters that the customer wanted but hot- 
water service, he decided to try to learn how others 
whose duty it was to sell the appliance that furnished 
such service handled a prospect. 

You see, his personal analysis resulted in his ac- 
quiring the definite knowledge that if he were to 
sell many water heaters he would first have to sell 
an idea, the idea of hot water service, once the idea 
was sold, it would be up to him to supply the proper 
appliance. 

With these facts before him he began to quietly 
make investigations going into stores, mixing with 
the customers and salespeople and whenever a pros- 
pect came in to see a water heater he made it a point 
to be on hand to “listen in” on. the other feilow’s 
sales talk, and to carefully note how the different 
salespeople handled the prospect and to make notes, 
record customers’ reasons for desiring the appliance. 

After two weeks spent in investigating the methods 
employed by several companies and another week of 
studying in connection with the methods employed 
in the store of the company by which he was em- 
ployed he began to set down, analyze and classify his 
findings, taking into consideration not so much sales 
approach, but customer requirements, having in mind 
all the while the idea that if once he could learn the 
reason why a few purchased that he would have the 
key with which to get at the information necessary 
to sales volume. 

He was soon convinced, you will remember, that 
the customer was not buying mechanism, copper coil 
and cast iron, but hot-water service. His findings 
then, must finally be reduced to the reason men and 
women want hot water, if he was to make any kind 
of showing in the sale of the appliance that would 
furnish it. This analysis which was made from notes 
on actual customer requirements enabled him to set 
down the following reasons why men and women 
wanted water heaters. Of the total number of women 
who wanted heaters— 


59% Wanted them because they would make some 
phase of home work easier. 


WHY THEY WANTED 


GAS WATER HEATE RS 
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30% For the reason that they meant a saving of time 
in connection with home work. 
8% Mentioned the cost of the appliance and its op- 
eration. 
3% Mentioned the sanitary value of hot water. 


The men— 


35% Said they wanted plenty of hot water for all pur- 

poses all the time. 

30% Said they wanted plenty of hot water for bath- 

ing and shaving. 

15% Said they wanted plenty of hot water for wash 

day and the kitchen. 

12% Mentioned cost of appliance and operation put 
when service was the point brought out by the 
salesman this was what they wanted, cost be- 
ing secondary. 

8%. Had to see in black and white what such service 

was costing users and went into details regard- 
ing construction. 


This information, taken as a whole, gives a pretty 
general idea of what the customer wants and, while 
it may be considered as purely “local data,” it is 
about what customer requirements are, and which 
taken in combination proves beyond a doubt that 
90 per cent of those who purchase water heaters must 
be sold an idea, the idea of the necessity to every 
home of hot-water service. 

These are the conclusions arrived at by one young 
man at least. 

Conclusions that were arrived at only after first 
‘selling” himself and listening in on and recording 
numerous actual sales contests which were conduct- 
ed somewhat along this line: 

Prospect, approaching salesman—“Do you have 
those gas water heaters?” 

Salesman—“Yes. You mean the circulating heater 
that is installed to your range boiler—right here they 
are—that sells for ‘leven dollars and seventy-nine 
cents—like this, payable with your- gas bill—and 
gives you all the hot water you want—consuming 
very little gas; there are five dollars down.” 

Prospect—“No, that is not what T had in mind. Ts 
there not some contraption that you set in the base- 
ment and that supplies water to any and all spigots 
whenever and in whatever quantity wanted ?” 

Salesman (walking toward the lowest-priced heat- 
er of the automatic type on the floor)—“This is what 
you want: gives you two and one-half gallons of hot 
water at any spigot in the house—price—” (And 
here he slips off into the figure stuff again, taking no 
thought of the fact that the prospect is seeking hot- 
water service.) 

While we may not have hewn true to the line in 
telling this story, it was necessary to depart, as we 
did, some details in order to conclude by saying, if 
these data don’t give you an idea for your advertising 
you will have at least been shown how one man got 
eg idea, for the investigation proved to be that 
to him. 


‘ 





Be a Bear for Information 


Be a bear for information. Learn all you can about 
your company, its policies, the commodity. service 
and appliances it sells. and as you acquire this know]- 
edge, pass it on, tell folks about your company, its 


product and service. The knowledge that you ac- 
quire and pass along helps you to a better under- 
standing and helps the industry of which you are a 
part. If the industry is having its troubles, in a large 
measure, the cause may be attributed to the fact that 
instead of the company telling its story it sat quietly 
and permitted the “peepul’s friend” to tel! it and. as 
he was so saturated with self that he had no time to 
get the facts, so he relied on heresay and circumstan- 





tial evidence and the wrong man has been the goat, 
Information about your company and what it is striv- 
ing to accomplish and what that accomplishment 
means to folks will help the industry and make your 
town a better, brighter place to live in. 

Think it over. To many folks you are the com- 
pany. Ask yourself what you have done to help cre- 
ate good public relations for your company. Indi- 
vidual initiative, resourcefulness throughout the in- 
dustry will be the beginning of the trip “back to 
Normalcy.” Step on the gas—purge the pipe lines. 





Collecting Data for Bureau Bulletin on Coal 
Mining and the Fusibility of Coal Ash 


A study of the methods of mining coal is being 
made by the district and field engineers of the Bureau 
of Mines for the purpose of determining the percent- 
age of extraction of coal, together with its relative 
degree of safety. When a sufficient number of mines 
have been investigated in any particular coal hed, it 
is planned to summarize the .mechods of mining in a 
bureau publication, calling attention to any unneces- 
sary loss of coal in the different methods of mining 
operations. A large amount of this investigative 
work has been conducted in Alabama, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, western Pennsylvania and Utah. 

A thorough survey of the fusibility of coal ash from 
various coals of the United States has been com 
pleted by the Bureau of Mines and the data tabulated 
for publication as a bureau bulletin. The method for 
fusibility of coal ash as developed by the bureau has 
been adopted as a tentative standard method by the 
American Society for Testing Materials. An alternate 
method and in co-operation with a number of other 
laboratories a series of tests comparing the two metb- 
ods is being made. In co-operation with the fuel sec 
tion of the bureau, it is proposed to investigate the 
relation of laboratory fusibility tests to clinker for 
mation in burning coal under actual operating con- 
ditions. 
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Public Utilities Securities Market 


Report 


Prices of Representative Gas Bonds 


(Quotations furnished by The National City Company) 


Mar. 2, 1922 
Company Issue Maturity Bid Asked 
American Lt. & Trac. Co........++. Five Year 6s........ May 1, 1925 9934 99% 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co.........++- First Consol. 5s..... May 1, 1945 ss 99 
Columbia Gas & Elec. Co..... SEE DBs ccdicevecsc’ May 1, 1945 9% 91% 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co. 
of Baltimore ....... see. First Ref. 7%4s...... Dec. 1, 1945 105% 107 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co....General 4%s........ Feb. 14, 1935 86%4 87% 
Consol. Gas Co. of New York...... Sec. Conv. 78 ....+0. Feb. 1, 1925 106% 107 
New Amsterdam Gas Co....... .. First Consol. 5s.....Jan. 1, 1948 73 75 
Denver Gas & Elec. Co............ Gen. (now Ist) 5s...May 1, 1949 85 87) 
Retrets Cite Gille Ge... vk ces ce. 0s Se are Jan. 1,1923 98 100 
Equitable Illum. Gas Lt. Co. of 
Philadelphia ............... ONG Meg iwiesecee ss Jan. 1, 1928 95 98 
Hudson County Gas Co............ 8 SP Nov. 1, 1949 8 8&8 
Laclede Gas Light Co.............. Ref. & Ext. 5s...... Apr. 1, 1943 = 85 87 
Louisville Gas & Elec. Co.......... First & Ref. 7s...... June 1, 1923 999% 100% 
Michigan Light Co................ First & Ref. 5s...... Mar. 1, 1946 85 88 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co........... pg | ee eee May 1, 1927 88% 90 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co...........- Gen. & Ref. 5s...... Jan. 1, 1942 87%, 88 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co...,... a. --First & Ref. 7s...... Dec. 1, 1940 104 106 
Cal. Gas & Elec. Corp........... Unif. & Ref. 5s...... Nov. 1, 1937 9414 96 
Peoples’ Gas Lt. & Coke Co....... Refunding 5s....... Sept. 1, 1947 8514 8612 
Chicago Gas Lt. & Coke Co..... i July 1, 1937 92 931% 
Portland Gas & Coke Co.......... First & Ref. 5s...... Jan. 1,1940 87 89 
Seattle Lighting Co................ Refunding 5s........ Oct. 1, 1949 80 82 
Southern California Gas Co........ en Oe chscckisooks Nov. 1,1950 94 9% 
Utica Gas & Electric Co........... Ref. & Ext. 5s...... July 1,1957 87 9% 
Washington Gas Light Co......... General 5s.......... Nov. 1, 1960 98914 90 
Western States Gas & Elec. Co. 
eee First & Ref. 5s...... June 1,1941 87 89 





Washington Gas Light Had a 


' Prosperous Year 


Washington, D. C.—The Wash- 
ington Gas Light Company has just 
completed one of the most prosper- 
ous years in its history, according to 
figures filed with the Public Utilities 
Commission showing a net corporate 
income of $772,230.86 for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1921. A detailed re- 
port of the earnings of the company 
will be presented at the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting. The net corporate 
income for 1921 is about three times 
that of the previous year, which 
amounted to only $230,917.12. 

Net earnings of the company last 
year represent almost 30 per cent of 
the capital stock, $2,600,000. -The 





company has a funded debt, how- 
ever, of $5,199,652, making a total 
outstanding capital of $7.799,652. 
The total net corporate income for 
the year is based on the aggregate of 
the monthly figures submitted to the 
commission. 





San Diego G. & E. Seeks the 
Authority for Bond Issue 


San Diego, Cal—The San Diego 


Consolidated Gas & Electric Com- ~* 


pany has petitioned the Railroad 
Commission for an order authoriz- 
ing the issue of $1,500,000 par value 
on its first and refunding 6 per cent 
interest bonds, to be sold at not less 
than 93 per cent of their face value. 









The company also asked permission 
to sell $378,600 of its preferred stock, 
with the provision that not to exceed 
5 per cent of its face value may be 
used in connection with the expenses 
of sale. The company further re- 
quests the option of selling its com- 
mon stock at not less than par in 
place of all or part of the preferred 
stock, the total amount, however, not 
to exceed $378,600 of both kinds of 
stock. 


The company announces that the 
expenditure for construction against 
which it seeks authorization to issue 
the securities is for the most part fu- 
ture expenditures, and it asks the 
commission to permit it to use each 
month an amount equivalent to its 
allowable construction expenditures 
for the preceding month. The appli- 
cant states that it will file with the 
commission each month a full state- 
ment of its construction expenditures 
for the preceding month, showing 
the amount to be withdrawn. 





Seeks $2,605,000 Bond Issue 


Los Angeles, Cal—The Southern 
California Edison Company has re- 
quested the railroad commission to 
authorize an issue of $2,605,000 of 
its general and refunding mortgage 
6 per cent twenty-five-year gold 
bonds of the series of 1919 for the 
purpose of refunding a like amount 
of 5 per cent bonds, payable Sept. 1, 
1922. The refunding is to be on the 
basis of part. In cases where the 
exchange cannot be made the com- 
pany desires to sell the 6 per cent 
bonds and with the proceeds to re- 
imburse itself for the discharge of 
the 5 per cent bond obligation. 





Tre Concorp Gas Company has 
been authorized by the Public Ser- 
vice Commission to issue $45,000 
preferred stock, to make the neces- 
sary improvements in the Concord 
plant. 
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Gas “Service Charge” Upheld 
by Highest State Court 


Albany, N. Y.—Consumers of 
gas throughout the State are af- 
fected by a decision of the Court of 
Appeals handed down Feb. 28, 
which reversed a decision of the 
Appellate Division, third depart- 
ment, and sustains the right of gas 
companies to make a “service 
charge” for the installation of me- 
ters and the expenses incidental to 
the reading of them. 

The decision was handed down 
in a suit brought by the city of 
Rochester which questioned the 
right of the present Public Service 
Commission to allow the compa- 
nies to make this charge. The gas 
meter “service charge” has been 
opposed vigorously by the Hyla 
administration. 





Standard Gas Company Is 
Reorganized 

Atlantic Highlands, N. J.—The 
Standard Gas Company, having been 
purchased at receiver’s sale by the 
bondholders’ committee, was reor- 
ganized on Feb 20 as the County 
Gas Company of Atlantic High- 
lands, N. J. The following officers 
were elected: President, R. L. Mont- 
gomery, Philadelphia, Pa.; vice-pres- 
ident, William J. Clothier, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; vice-president and general 
manager, Howard A. Stockton, At- 
lantic Highlands, N. J.; secretary 
and treasurer, Elbert Williamson, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The new company has a contract 
with the U. G. I. Contracting Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia. for enlarge- 
ment of its present generating ca- 
pacity from 800,000 cu. ft. per day 
to 2,000,000 cu. ft. per day. In ad- 
dition, contract calls for installation 
of 20-ft. purifiers, 400-h.p. boiler, 
new oil tanks, new blower, new com- 
pressor, pumps, exhauster and sta- 
tion meter. The company also con- 
templates running a new 6-in. welded 
pipe line from the Atlantic Highlands 
plant to Keansburg, a distance of 8.2 
miles, and also a new 4-in. line from 
Atlantic Highlands to the Borough 





After 


of Locust, two miles distant. 
these improvements are completed 
the company will be in shape to fur- 


nish uninterrupted service. Among 
other improvements there will be ap- 
proximately 600 new services and 
meters to be installed in various 
towns supplied by the County Gas 
Company. 





Arrangements Complete for 


Merging United Gas and 
White Oil 
New York, N. J.—Announce- 


of the completion of arrangements 
for a merger of the White Oil Cor- 
poration with the oil interests of 
the United Gas & Electric Corpora- 
tion marks the entrance into the 
oil field of another public service 
group. When arrangements for 
the consolidation are finally rati- 
fied, United Gas & Electric will 
have approximately one-third in- 
terest in the amalgamated corpora- 
tion. 

No new financing will be under- 
taken to put across the consolida- 
tion. Conditional on the ratifica- 
tion of the plan bv the stockholders 
of the two corporations and the 
consequent securing of additional 
capital by White Oijl the bank 
loans of the latter corporation have 
been extended for one year, there- 
by obviating the necessity of sell- 
ing bonds or notes in the open mar- 
ket at this time. The United Cen- 
tral Oil Corporation, the subsidi- 
ary, to be merged with White Oil, 
has producing leases or undevel- 
oped leases in Louisiana, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas and Cuba. 

P. J. White, president of the 
White Oil Corporation, who will 
be chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the consolidated company, 
issued the following statement, 
outlining details of the plan: 

“After several months of nego- 
tiations, the officers of the White 
Oil Corporation have arranged to 
combine the oil properties and 
other assets of the United Central 
Oil Corporation, owned outright 
by the United Gas & Electric Cor- 


poration, with the properties of the 
White Oil Corporation, and pro- 
pose to issue therefore the follow- 
ing securities, subject to the ratifi- 
cation by stockholders at a special 
meeting which has been called for 
March 6, next: 

“1. $1,500,000 8 per cent cumu- 
lative convertible preferred stock, 
consisting of 150,000 shares $10 
par value, callable on any dividend 
date at 115 on sixty days’ notice. 
Convertible into White Oil Cor- 
poration common stock at $20 per 
share . 

“2. 170,000 share of White Oil 
Corporation common stock. 

“3. Option for one year on 100,- 
000 shares White Oil Corporation 
common stock at $15 per share. 

“The organization of the United 
Central Oil Corporation will be 
combined in its entirety with that 
of the White Oil Corporation. W. 
B. Emmert, president of the Unit- 
ed Central O:l Corporation, will be 
president of the combined proper 
ties, with headquarters in Houston, 
Texas, where the entire operating 
management of the corporation 
will hereafter be located.” 


Gas Companies Allowed Ser- 
vvice Charge 

Boston, Mass.—Department of 
Public Utilities has authorized es- 
tablishment of a 50-cent service 
charge per month per meter to 
Worcester County Gas Company 
and Spencer Gas Company, on con- 
dition that companies shall not 
charge for gas sold a net maximum 
price in excess of $2.50 pr 1,000 
cu. ft. 

Utilities Department also grant- 
ed the petition of the Worcester 
Gas Light Company for authority 
to sell 1,857 shares of stock of a 
recent issue which has not been 
subscribed as yet. 


Reduces Rates 5 Cents 
St. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis 
County Gas Company, on its own 
application, hias received permis- 
sion to reduce its gas rates 5 cents 
a thousand cubic feet. 
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Gas Companies Seek Changes 
in Service and Payment 
Rules 

Harrisburg, Pa.—Changes in the 
present tariff and schedules and regu- 
Intions of the Equitable Gas Com- 
pany, the Allegheny Heating Com- 
pany and the Monongahela Natural 
Gas Company have been filed with 
the Public Service Commission, to 
become effective from Feb. 25. 

Rule No. 1 is changed to provide 
that where a street extension is re- 
quired to reach a customer and the 
investment in the judgment of the 
company not justified by the revenue 
likely to result, the company will re- 
quire the customer to advance the 
cost of the extension and will then 
refund to the customer annually the 
gross receipts from the extension up 
to the amount advanced by the cus- 
tomer, for a period of not longer 
than five years. 

Rule No. 9-is changed to provide 
for a discount for domestic and com- 
mercial service on bills paid within 
ten days of the date of mailing and 
for industrial service on bills paid 
before the 15th of the month. Bills 
may be paid at any branch insteid of 
only at the general office. 


Profit-Sharing Dinner to Gas 
Company Employees 


Quincy, Mass.—The Citizens’ Gas 
Light Company recently entertained 
its employees at a dinner, the occa- 
sion being the profit-sharing distribu- 
tion to all employees on the list of 
the amount accruing for the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1921. 

This profit-sharing plan has been 
in force since Jan. 1, 1918, and is the 
same percentage on wages for the 
year as is disbursed to stockholders 
for the same period. 

An excellent roast chicken dinner 
was served at 6.30 at the Chinese- 
American Restaurant. Following the 
dinner there were brief addresses on 
company problems and general busi- 
ness conditions by President William 
B. Nichols and Superintendent John 
J. Quinn. 


Social Club Organized by 
Drumright Employees 

Employees of the Drumright Di- 
vision of the Oklahoma Gas & Elec- 
tric Company have organized a club 
to be known as the “O. G. and E. 
100 Per Cent Club.” The organiza- 
tion is social in its functions. The 
requirements for membership are 








stock ownership in the Oklahoma 
Gas & Electric Company and use of 





the company’s service. The employ- 
ees elected as officers for the first 
year are: John Parkins, president ; 
George Legg, vice-president; J. E. 
Miles, secretary, and Mrs. Grace 
Schmutz, treasurer. 





Weather Reports Furnished 
by Oklahoma Gas & 
Electric Co. 

It is rather unusual for a utility 
company to furnish daily newspapers 
with weather and temperature re- 
ports, but such is the case in Okla- 
homa. The following item is quoted 
from the Enjd Eagle of January 26: 

“Weather detail for the period end- 
ing at 8 o’clock Thursday morning, 
as furnished by the Oklahoma Gas 
& Electric Company, is as follows: 
At 8 o’clock, until 10 o’clock, 28 de- 
grees;. 19 o'clock until 7.. o'clock 
Thursday morning 32 degrees; 7 
o'clock until 8 o’clock, 30 degrees.” 

This information is dispatched 
daily to the newspapers, along with a 
report on natural gas conditions for 
the period, not only in Enid but in 
El Reno, Oklahoma City, Muskogee 
and other towns where the company 
furnishes natural gas service. 

George A. Davis, assistant to the 
vice-president of the company, says: 
‘Sometimes we are able to get the 
weather forecast to the dailies ahead 
of the Government report—and the 
papers are very appreciative of the 
service.” 





Strikes Gas Flow 


Jamestown, N. Y.—While drilling 
for oil at his farm near Riverside, 
close to the Pennsylvania State line 
south of Jamestown, Ed. Anderson 
encountered a strong flow of gas at 
600 ft. The pressure was estimated 
as strong enough for supplying Riv- 
erside with gas, and after lighting 
the same the derrick and much of 
the machinery were destroyed. 

Riverside is a small station on the 
Warren- Jamestown trolley line near 
the State line and in Chautauqua 
County, New York. This well has 
been the center of talk for some time 
in Warren oil circles, and promises 
to show something better yet. 


Convention Announced 


It has been announced that the 
twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials will be held from June 26 to 
July 1, 1922, at Atlantic City, N. J., 
headquarters to be at the Chalfonte- 
Haddou Hall Hotel 





In Denver City Gas Circles 


Argument; argument alf around 
us, and not much of action, is the 
status of the suit between the city 
of Denver and the gas company. 
The latest argument is that “noth- 
ing is due the city and, if there is, 
it is only one-fourth of what the 
city claims.” ~ 

The gas lawyers—and they have 
the “gas’—argued that the fran- 
chise regulating rates is null and 
void, and that even should it be 
valid, it is excessive. 

The gas company signed the con- 
tract agreeing to all the city now 
claims, yet they say it is not equit- 
able. 

“To be continued.” 

It is to laugh. 


Waterloo Cuts Gas Rates 


Waterloo, Iowa. — Reduction ~ in 
gas rates will become effective in 
Waterloo April 1 as a result of ac- 
tion of the City Council in eliminat- 
ing the 50-cent monthly meter rental. 
The rate: for the first 5,009 cu. ft. 
was fixed at $1.50 per thousand. The 
second 5,000 will be at the rate of 
$1.40, with corresponding reductions 
for larger amounts. The rate now 
in force was adopted july 26, 1920. 
The rate then was $1.40 for the first 
5,000 ft., with no meter rental. 


“No action.” 





Directors Re-elected 

Washington, D. C._—AIll of the old 
board of directors were re-elected.at 
the annual meeting of the Washing- 
ton Gas Light Company, and include 
Howard S. Reeside, John D. MclIl- 
henny, Ord Preston, Guy F. Whit- 
ing, Joseph Leiter, James M. Green 
and Robert D. Weaver. The board 
will organize next week, when the 
company’s officers will be elected. 








Oil Business Shows Decline in 


Past Year 

Oil City, Pa—According to the 
annual review published by the Oil 
City Derrick, completion in the oil 
fields of the United States during 
the past year aggregated 21,152, a 
decrease of 12,214 as compared 
with the figures of 1920. The fig- 
ures show the effect the low prices 
paid for crude oil have had on the 
oil field activities. 

The initial production of the 
completions for the year totaled 
2,635,973 bbl., a loss of 752,067 bbl. 
as compared with 1920. Dry holes 
aggregated 5,133. a decrease of 2.- 
255, and gas wells numbered 2,111, 
a decrease of 156. 
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Gas Company Wins Caroga 
Creek Suit 

Fulton, N. Y.—F. L. Carroll, at- 
torney for the Fulton County Gas & 
Electric Company, has just been 
notified by Supreme Court Justice 
E. C. Whitmyer that a decision has 
been rendered in favor of the Ful- 
ton County Gas & Electric Company 
and against the Rockwood Manufac- 
turing Company. Mr. Carroll has 
also been notified that he can pre- 
pare findings and conclusions and a 
judgment which would include an 
injunction along the lines of the 
present injunction restraining the 
Roekwood Manufacturing Company. 
Judge Whitmyer states that the 
Rockwood Manufacturing Company 
did not make a reasonable use of its 
dam and the water impounded 
thereby. 

The Rockwood company had built 
a dam in Caroga Creek which the 
Fulton County Gas & Electric Com- 
pany contended interfered with its 
water supply. It brought an action 
to restrain the Rockwood company 
from operating the dam. The ac- 
tion was tried before Justice Whit- 
myer in Schenectady in May, 1921. 


Quapaw Gas Rate Will Be 35 
Cents 


Quapaw, Okla.—Although refus- 
ing a request for an immediate in- 
crease in gate rates for gas, the 
Corporation Commission has 
granted the Quapaw Gas Company 
authority, effective April 1, to raise 
its gate rates to 35 cents for 1,000 
cu. ft. to domestic users and 20 
cents for 1,000 cu. ft. to industries 
and individuals consuming more 
than 500,000 cu. ft.a month. The 
new rates are to remain in effect 
until Dec. 1, 1922. 

In Oklahoma, the increase will 
affect twenty towns, which are: 
Bartlesville, Dewey, Ramona, Del- 
aware, Vinita, Ochelata, Terlton, 
Wynona, Nowata, Miami. North 
Miami, Miami mine field, Pitcher, 
Cardon, Commerce Douthit, 
Welch, Blue Jacket, Wann and 
Copan. The last eleven named are 
supplied through the Consumers 
Gas Company. : 








Oil Exportations 

From a Washington item of Feb. 
11 we find that mineral oil exporta- 
tions for the twelve months ending 
December amounted to 2,750,000,000 
gal., valued at $384,000,000, com- 
pared with 3,000,000,000 gal. in 1920. 
Fuel oil was the only item so classed 


that showed an increase, the total for 
1921 being 372,000,000 gal., com- 
pared with 337,000,000 in 1920. The 
gasoline exportation was 533,000,000 
gal., compared with 641,000,000 gal. 
in 1920. 


Southwestern Electrical & Gas 
Association Announces 
Annual Convention 

The 1922 convention of the South- 
western Electrical & Gas Association 
will be held at San Antonio, Tex., 
May 3-6, Wednesday to Saturday 
noon, 

Ai this convention the Southwest- 
ern Electrical & Gas Association will 
be joined by the Southwestern Geo- 
graphic Division of the N. E. L. A., 
and delegates and guests will be pres- 
ent from Texas, Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas and Mississippi. 

You cannot afford to miss this 
meeting; and if you could see scme 
of the things that are planned on the 
program and hear some of the sub- 
jects which are to be brought up for 
discussion you would at once make 
notation on your calendar to be in 
San Antonio the first week in May. 

Don’t wait, but begin to plan now 
to havé a full attendance from your 
company. 

Special attention will be paid this 
year to the entertainment of the 
ladies. Further announcement. will 
be made later as to hotels, rates, res- 
ervations, etc. 

E. N. Writs, Secretary. 


Centralia Gas Plant Bought by 
Southern Illinois Company 
Springfield, Ill—Authority to 

purchase the Centralia Gas & Elec- 

tric Company for $750,000 and to 
supply gas and electricity in Cen- 
tralia, Central City, and Sandovai 
has been granted the Southern 

Illinois Light & Power Company 

by the Illinois Commerce Commis- 

sion. Bond issue obligations of 
the Centralia company will be as- 
sumed. 








Meeting of Association of 
Petroleum Geologists 

The Rocky Mountain Association 
of Petroleum Geologists held its bi- 
monthly meeting in Denver on Feb. 
23. The discussion of greatest im- 
portance was relative to the paper 
prepared by John L. Rich, “Moving 
Underground Waters as the Primary 
Cause of the Migration and Accumu- 
lation of Oil and Gas.” 


Employees’ Prize Contests 

Many of the operated properties of 
the Standard Gas & Electric Com- 
pany offer monthly prizes to employ- 
ees for suggestions for improving 
any phase of the company’s business, 
particularly suggestions leading to 
more efficient and economical meth 
ods of operation or better service to 
customers. First, second and third 
prizes offered by the Western States 
Gas & Electric Company, at Stock- 
ton, Cal., were won respectively by 
Leonard Charles, E. James and Karl 
G. Ryan. At San Diego, the prize- 
winning members of the San Diego 
Consolidated Gas & Electric Com 
pany organization for the month of 
January were Mrs. Ruth A. Gunn, 
with a suggestion for improving the 
present system for filing documents 
and important papers, and T. D. 
Krames, second prize, suggesting a 
system of entering “time reports” on 
orders for investigating consumers’ 
complaints. The third prize went to 
C. K. Goldkamp, of the electric meter 
department, for a suggested improve- 
ment in the method of making am- 
meter tests. 


City and Gas Company Agree 
on New Rate 

A new schodule of gas rates for 
Newton, Susséx County, New Jer- 
sey, was agreed to recently before the 
State Board of Public Utilities Com- 
missioners. It was offered by the 
Newton Gas Company and assented 
to by Morris & Downing and State 
Senator Henry T. Kays, represent- 
ing the Newton Board of Trade and 
Town Committee. The new rates 
will be applied on bills on and after 
March 1 on sales since January read- 
ings were made. 

The schedule permits a charge of 
$2.30 per 1,000 cu. ft. per month up 
to 3,000 cu. ft.; $2.20 on the next 
12,000 ft., and $2.10 on all over 15,- 
000 ft. The charge of prepayment 
meters will be $2.20 per 1,000 cu. ft., 
the meter charge 75 cents a month. 
Ten per cent discount will be allowed 
on payments within ten days of 
mailing cr presentation of the bill. 

Commissioner Harry V. Osborne 
said he was glad to see the towns- 
people and company get together and 
that he wished more municipalities 
and utilities would do so. 


Tue Sioux Farts (S. D.) Gas 
ComPANY is having installed a 100 
h.-p. boiler, together with its acces- 
sories. The work is being done by 
the U. G. I. Contracting Company, 
of Philadelphia. 
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John F. Smith of Superior 
Meter Company Held 
Up by Bandits 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—As the result 
of another daring daylight holdup 
at 11.25 o'clock Saturday morning 
Feb. 25, John F. Smith, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Superior 
Meter Company, located in Bush 
Bu lding No. 2 at 254 Thirty-sixth 
Strect, is in the Norwegian Hos- 
pital and the $1,500 weekly payroll 
of the company is missing. The 
holdup took place on Thirty-sixth 
Street not more than twenty feet 
off Third Avenue, which was 
crowded with people at the time. 

Smith, who is thirty-six years old 
and lives at 334 East Ninety-sixth 
Street, Manhattan, was returning 
with the money from the Mechanic 
Bank. accompanied by Peter Mc- 
Ennery, of 35 Hancock Street, 
chief engineer of the company. As 
the two men got off a Third Ave- 
nue surface car thev noticed a mo- 
tor car drawn up a few feet from 
the entrance to the Superior Meter 
Company. There were four men 
in the machine and its engine was 
going. 

Smith carried the payroll in an 
envelope concealed in a newspaper 
under his arm. As he approached 
the car three of its occupants 
jumped out with drawn revolvers 
and ordered him and McEnnery to 
throw up their hands. 

Smith responded very slowly, en- 
deavoring as he did so to pin the 
newspaper against his side with his 
upper arm. The gangster fired at 
once at Smith’s abdomen. The 
bullet passed directly through his 
stomach. He fell, a second hold- 
up man snatching at the newspaper 
as his victim’s body struck the 
sidewalk. 

Meanwhile, as McEnnerv had 
not thrown up his hands, his as- 
saint struck him unconscious 
with the butt of h‘s revolver 

This series of events transpired 
with lightninglike rapidity, and the 
three men jumped into the car. 
which dashed to Third Avenue 
and headed north at a good rate. 
Shonts and cries of eye-witnesses 
to the tragedy attracted the atten- 
tion of nassing motorists. two ma- 
chines followed in pursuit of the 
fleeing desperadoes, onlv to return 
and report that thev had lost them. 
But from a boy who was near by 
when the shooting occurred. the 
police have been enabled to learn 
the license number of the bandits’ 


ear 





The boy was John De Turo, 12, 
of 150 Twenty-ninth Street. He 
and Tony Romano, 9, of the same 
address, ran after the robbers when 
they were fleeing from the scene of 
the crime. Tony was in the lead 
when one of the bandits turned and 
pointed a gun at him, whereupon 
Tony made for the nearest hall- 
way. The police have questioned 
all the witnesses and have a fair 
description of the robbers. The car 
was described as a Chalmers tour- 
ing car, painted green. 





Death Claims W. J. Barker 


William J. Barker, vice-president 
and general manager of the Denver 
Gas & Electric Company, died of 
pneumonia on Feb. 16, after an ill- 
ness of less than forty-eight hours. 

Mr. Barker was born in London, 
England, Dec. 21, 1855, and when a 
small boy decided on a mechanical 
career. This he sought 'to get by 
working on the boats that plied the 
Thames River. When fifteen years 
of age the lure to go to the United 
States found him working his way as 
a stoker. 

In 1880 he carne to Denver and 
became chief engineer of the Denver 
Electric Company, this firm chang- 
ing its name to the Denver Consoli- 
dated Flectric Company in 1889, and 
in 1911 the name was again changed 
to the Denver Gas & Electric Com- 
pany. 

“Bill” Barker, as he was known by 
his intimate friends, was a self-made 
man, if there ever was one, and his 
check-book was ever open to charity. 
He was a thirty-second-degree Ma- 
son, president of several Colorado 
concerns, a director of banks ard the 
prime mover for many of Colorado’s 
industrial plants. 

He was laid to rest on the south- 
ern knoll in Fairmount Cemetery in 
Denver, Col., Sunday, Feb. 19. Some 

f the prominent officials of gas com- 
panies attendine the funeral were: 
Frank Frueauff, president of the 
Denver Gas Company, with head- 
quarters in New York; Ben Adams, 
St. Joseph, Mo., plant; W. C. Sterne, 
manager of the Summit County 
Power Compiny, Los Angeles, Cal. ; 
Dewey C. Bailey, son of the Denver 
mayor, a member of the law firm of 
Frueauff, Robbins & Sloan, of New 
York, and T. C. Kennedy, former 
superintendent of the Denver Gas 
Company but now general manager 
of the Cleveland, Ohio, plant. 


William Taylor Joins Georgia 
Utilities 

William H. Taylor, of Omaha, 
Neb., who was president for sev- 
eral years of the Omaha Gas Com- 
pany, where he became nationally 
known in public utility circles as 
an expert in appraisal and rate mat- 
ters and in consulting engineer- 
ing work, has joined the Georgia 
Railway & Power Company, and 
the Atlanta Gas Light Company, 
the latter a subsidiary organization 
of the former, as executive assist- 
ant to Preston S. Arkwright, pres- 
ident of the corporation, and liugh 
M. Atkinson, chairman of the 
board of directors. 

About nine years ago Mr. Taylor 
first joined the Omaha Gas Com- 
pany as general manager of its 
properties, becoming president of 
the company seven years ago. 
Before that time he was with the 
United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany as engineer in charge of the 
gas and electric properties on the 
main line out of Philadelphia. Pre- 
vious to that connection he was 
with the Fulton Gas & Electric 
Company, of Gloversville, N. Y., 
for a period of three years, where 
he was also engaged in engineer- 
ing work. Mr. Taylor is a grad- 
uate of the Stevens Institute of 
Technology, Hoboken, N. J., com- 
pleting the mechanical engineering 
course in 1902. 

While president of the Omaha 
Gas Company, Mr. Taylor served 
on various occasions on commit- 
tees for the National American Gas 
Association, and was also a per- 
sonal representative of the associa- 
tion in the Iowa district. He was 
at one time president of the Iowa 
District.Gas Association. During 
the past few years the bulk of his 
work has been in connection with 
rate cases before commissions and 
courts, either as a witness or as a 
rate and appraisal expert. 

His duties with the Atlanta com- 
pany will be of a miscel!aneous na- 
ture in that he will act as the per- 
sonal representative of the presi- 
dent and the chairman of the board. 





Jemes H. Walker Dies 


James H. Walker, for a long time 
in the employ of the Milwaukee Gas 
Light Company and former presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Gas Associa- 
tion, died suddenly at his home in 
Milwaukee on Feb. 19. 
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Has Veteran Gas 
Maker 


Des Moines, Iowa.—Ira Swope 
has held down the job of “gas ma- 
ker” for Des Moines for the past 
thirty-one years. 


Des ; Moines 


He is believed by gas company offi- 
cials to have made as much or more 
gas than any other man in the world. 
“Dad,” as he is affectionately known 
to his fellow workmen, has made ap- 
proximately 8,000,000,000 cu. ft. of 
gas. 

The average Des Moines family 
uses 30,000 ft. of gas a year, so com- 
pany officials estimate that Swope has 
manufactured enough gas to furnish 
one family with light and cooking 
fuel for 267,000 vears. 

This amount of gas would furnish 
more than nine years’ supply of gas 
for Des Moines at the present rate 
of consumption. 

In 1885, when Swope first began 
working for the Capital City Gas 
Light Company, as the company was 
known at that time, gas was used 
chiefly for lighting and all Des 
Moines used but 35,000 to 40,000 cu. 
ft. of gas a day. 

Only the “well-to-do” boasted gas 
lights and a few of the main streets 
were illuminated with gas. 

The State House was the com- 
pany’s best customer. When the 
Lecislature was in session this build- 
ing used 20,000 to 25,000 ft. of gas 
each night. 

“Dad” relates how the small gas 
plant was kept working to capacity 
each night until the lights were put 
out at the State House. 

He had a clear view to the State 
House. 

As soon as he saw the lights extin- 
guished there, usually along toward 
11 o'clock at night, the reservoir im- 
mediately began to fill up with sur- 
plus gas, and it was necessary for 
him to stop making gas in several 
retorts. 

At that time gas was distilled from 
coal which had been heated in small 
horizontal retorts. 

“Dad” worked twelve hours a 
night for $2.16. He was the only 
man at the plant at night and was re- 
sponsible for keeping the city sup- 
plied with gas. 

He brought his coal from the yards 
in a wheelbarrow. pulled it up to the 
second story of the plant on a hand 
elevator, and fed it into the retorts 
with a hand shovel. 

At the same time he ran a bench 
of six retorts, kept up the boilers. at- 
tended to the engine and read the 
plant meters. 


“Dad’s” old job has been split up 
nearly forty times. He no longer 
wheels coal, reads meters or fires 
boilers, but just makes gas. 

The half-ton take-off valves which 
he once operated by hand are now 
hydraulically operated, and _ there 
have been many other labor-saving 
devices provided. His present out- 
put for nine hours each day is more 
than a million cubic feet of gas. 

Despite the high temperatures to 
which he is subjected in his work, 
“Dad” has maintained splendid 
health and has only missed two or 
three days during his thirty-one years 
of service. During the flood about 
fifteen years ago he waded six blocks 
through water nearly up to his waist 
to get to work. 

About three years ago a workman 
opened the wrong valve on the reser- 
voir and the gas rushed back through 
the wash box. 

It was necessary for “Dad” to go 
directly to the outlet and shut off the 
gas. 

If a spark would have come into 
contact with the escaping gas an ex- 
plosion would have followed that 
would have shattered buildings for 
several blocks. 

“The fumes nearly got me,” he 
laughed. 

The Des Moines Evening Tribune 
wrote Mr. Swope up in its issue of 
Dec. 3, 1921, and we are indebted to 
that paper for this article. 





Will W. Barnes Joines Scott 


Sales Force 


The Scott Gas Appliance Com- 
pany, Inc., of Washington, D. C., 
announces with pleasure that Will 
W. Barnes, formerly secretary of 
the manufacturers’ section of the 
American Gas Association, has ac- 
cepted the position of West Coast 
sales manager. 

It has also been announced that 
John S. Brookbank entered the em- 
ploy of the Scott Gas Appliance 
Company, Inc , on Feb. 1, 1922, as 
special representative in establish- 
ing trade connections throughout 
the far South. 





To Hold Petroleum Exposition 

Advices from Kansas City, Mo.., 
are that from April 4 to 7, inclu- 
sive. there will be held in that citv 
the first petroleum exposition ever 
held in the United States. While 
such a claim is a little broad. per- 
haps they mean that they will hold 
the greatest. Let us wish them suc- 
cess. The chairman is E. C. Winters. 





Veteran Gas and Electric Men 
Honored 


Los Angeles, Cal—Two hundred 
and eighty-four members of the Old 
Guard of the Los Angeles Gas & 
Electric Corporation, each of whom 
has worked for the corporation ten 
years or more, were tendered a ban- 
quet recently at the Hotel Alexan- 
dria. President W. B. Cline, who 
founded the order ten years ago, and 
C. O. G. Miller, charter member of 
the Old Guard and a director of the 
corporation, whose home is in San 
Francisco, were honor guests. 

Paul Overton, general counsel, 
was toastmaster. Horace Cline, treas- 
urer, was presented with the thirty- 
year emblem, a pin set with diamonds. 
Vice-President Champ S. Vance de- 
clined to make a speech in favor of 
“Press” Woodruff, the “Arkansaw 
Traveler,” who talked for Vice-Pres- 
ident Vance. 

Charles A. Luckenbach delivered 
an address. 

Thirty-year members of the Old 
Guard who were given special men- 
tion are: President W. B. Cline, 
William M. Van Dyke, W. J. Dorr, 
J. B. Ginther, S. E. Bangerter and 
John Bulger. The twenty-five-year 
class included C. A. Bartleet; the 
twenty-year class, H. J. Kister, Y. 
A. Garcia, H. L. Phelps, W. E. Lud- 
low, C. E. Barschig, Jr., and John 
Kissich. 





Tar Extractor Purchased 


Grand Junction, Col. — The 
Grand Junction Electric, Gas & 
Manufacturing Company has re- 
cently placed its order for tar ex- 
tractor and by-pass. This was de- 
signed especially to suit the space 
available in their condenser house. 
The new equipment is being built 
by the Western Gas Construction 
Company. 





Oil Wells of Wyoming in 
January 


January weather was. the coldest 
of the winter, still there were nine- 
teen wells brought in, with a total 
production of 6,535 bl. a day, down 
Wyoming way. In December 
there were twenty-six wells with a 
production of 8,750 bbl. It is 
thought by some that the backbone 
of the winter has been broken, but 
it is too early to prognosticate. 
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Holders Under Construction 


Erection work is going on at 
full speed on the 500,000 cu. ft. gas 
holder, which is now being erected 
by the Government aviation sta- 
tion near Belleville, IIL. 





A large crew of men are at work 
hurrying the completion of the 
150,000 cu. ft. relief holder which 
is being installed at the plant of the 
Union Gas & Electric Company, at 
Bloomington, Ill. 

These holders are being built by 
the Western Gas Construction 
Company. 





Los Angeles, Cal.—Preparations 
wili begin immediately for the car- 
rying out of a program of plant 
betterments and extensions by the 
San Joaquin Light & Power Com- 
pany, it was announced recently, 
following permission having been 
received from the Railroad Com- 
mission to sell $5,000,000 worth of 
7 per cent cumulative prior pre- 
ferred stock. 





To Build By-Product Coke 
Plant 


The Lafollette (Tenn.) Coal & 
Iron Company has preliminary plans 
in progress for the construction of a 
by-product coke plant, to be used for 
the carbonizing of fuel and other 
service at the local mills. It is said 
that the plant will have a monthly 
output of about 13,000 tons and is 
estimated to cost about $500,000, in- 
cluding machinery and equipment. 
The engineers for the company in 
charge of the proposed project are 
Parker & Wilder, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





To Exploit Rust-Proofing 
Process 


The Andrews rust-proofing proc- 
ess used extensively during the war 
by the British Government is now 
available to manufacturers for 
forming an ebony, ruse-proofed fin- 
ish on ferrous metals. It is claimed 
that this rust-proofing process has 
stood the Government “salt-spray” 
test with 100 per cent success. The 
Surface Combustion Company, 
Inc., industrial furnace engineers 
and manufacturers, of 366-368 
Gerard Avenues, Bronx, New York 
City, has secured the exclusive li- 
cense for exploiting this process in 
this country and foreign countries. 


Gas Plant Work Under Way 


Actual reconstruction work on the 
Villa Road gas plant of the Adiron- 
dack Power & Light Corporation is 
well under way. 

Two of the benches of generators 
are completely torn down, and the 
remaining three are about 50 per 
cent razed. Each bench contains 
about 100,000 bricks, which weigh 
approximately 400 tons. In the re- 
building, silica bricks will be used in 
the fire chambers and common fire- 
clay bricks in the remaining parts. 

To reconstruct the five generators 
will take at least three months. Then 
they will have to stand idle for an- 
other month, in order to be thor- 
oughly dried out before being used. 


Striking Natural Gas 


Near Panhandle, Tex., not far 
from the city of Amarillo, it is 
claimed that the Gulf Production 
Company, a subsidiary of the Gulf 
Oil Company, the “pet” company of 
Andrew W. Mellon, has unearthed a 
125,000,000 cu. ft. gasser. The roar 
from the escaping gas is such that 
the workmen must stuff their ears. 
Amarillo ought to be a good place to 
sell gas ranges. 

The Golden Well,- near Mineola, 
Tex., has struck gas and plugged the 
well. Mineola is about halfway be- 
tween Dallas and Texarkana, on the 
Texas & Pacific Railway. Texas is 
mighty, mighty hot in the summer 
time and Mineola is a town of a few 
thousand. Here is another chance 
to sell gas ranges. 


Coal Companies Consolidate 


Denver, Col.—Four local coal 
companies in Denver, Col., have 
consolidated, under the name of 
Bell Coal Company. The four 
companies are the Louisville Coal 
Company, Firestone Coal Com- 
pany; Munroe Timber & Coal 
Company. 

Rolla M. Head is the new presi- 
dent and it is claimed that by ccn- 
solidating they can sell better coal 
much cheaper. 











To Facilitate Handling of Oil 


Reports current are that the Em- 
pire Gas & Fuel Company, prin- 
cipal oil subsidiary of Cities Ser- 
vice Company, has just completed 
arrangements for handling the op- 
erations of the Cedar Rapids Oil 
Company, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

This will mean a large additional 
outlet for the products of the va- 
rious Empire companies. 


Steady Decline of Natural Gas 


Supply a de 

Columbus, Ohio.—Production fig- 
ures of one of the large natural gas 
companies of Ohio tell the story of 
the rapidly failing supply of natural 
gas. 

During the last eight years the av- 
erage production per well drilled by 
this company decreased more than 50 
per cent, according to figures just 
compiled. 

Of 191 wells drilled by the com- 
pany in 1921, 76 were failures. In 
1920, of 175 wells drilled, 56 were 
dry holes, while in 1919 there were 
34 dry holes in 197 wells drilled. 

The following table shows the 
steady decline in the average produc- 
tion per well fo reight years, in cubic 
feet : 


1,145,000 


821,000 

Warnings ofthe failing supply, is- 
sued by the natural-gas men of the 
State and the United States Bureau 
of Mines, say: 

“The continuance of the natural 
gas supply is absolutely dependent 
upon the proper conservation by con- 
sumers.” 





Revivifying the Past 

The old gashouse man was look- 
ing over his scrap-book ‘and ‘showed 
us an article just twenty years old. 
We wonder how, many of you recall 
this incident : 

“New York, Feb. 11, 1902—Be- 
cause City Judge Bennett, of Mount 
Vernon, refused to pay a gas bill of 
$1.65, which-he contended he had 
never contracted, the gas company 
turned off his gas supply three years 
ago. He brought suit and the gas 
company carried the case to the Ap- 
pellate Division of the Supreme 
Court, which just handed down a 
decision affirming judgment for $4,- 
300 in favor of Judge Bennett for the 
inconvenience to which he had been 
put. The damages were assessed at 
$5 per day.” 

We've been trying to tell you for 
many moons that gas is something 
good, but you would not believe us. 
Now, what have you got to say? 

We'll say it for you. Anything 
that is worth five big round, shiny, 
tinkling, iineline silver mizumas is 
easy to sell, therefore a few sales are 
in order. 
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